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Wide Extension 


Of Natural Gas 
Lines Predicted 


Extended . Pipe Lines May 
Result in, General Distri- 
bution, Diréctor of Bu-) 
reau of Mines Says 


Need of Conserving 
Fuel Emphasized| 


Product May Be Demanded Also 
For Its Gasoline Content, Mr. 
Turner Tells American Gas 
Association Members 


¢ 


Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 14.—Na- 
tion-wide distribution of natural gas 
_ will be within the bounds of possibil- 
ity through extension -of pipe lines, | 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
Scott Turner, stated in an ‘address 
here Oct. 14 before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Gds Association. 
The amount of energy these lines 
will, carry, he said, will be expressed 
in figures so large as to resemble 
astronomical calculations. 

New social relationships, Mr. Tur- 
ner predicted, will arise from the 
spreading out of natural gas lines. 
Production and distribution condi- 
tions in producing regions will re- | 
ceive the attention of the numerous 
communities dependent upon it for | 
fuel. The communities will become | 
interested in efficient production and 
utilization of natural gas, and the 
stimulation of interest in elimination 
of gas waste,-he said, may eventually | 
have nation-wide effects. | 


Maximum Usefulness Sought | 





In pointing out the need of conserving + 


the fuel, Mr. Turner declared that the 
present need is to “find o vhat can be 
done by the industry as a whole in se- 
curing the maximum of uséfulness fromm 
the natural gas produced in the United 
States.” 

Furthermore, he stated, the production 
and -utilization of -natural are so 
closely associated with the economic well- 
being of other major mineral industries, 
that the problem of conservation cannot 
well be considered solely within the lim- 
its of this single industry. Aside from 
its fuel utility and use as a propulsive 
agent in producing crude oi], there may 
be a deniand for natural gas because of 
its natural gasoline content, he continued. 
Natural gas is also of importance in the 
carbon-black industry, to fuel consum- 
ers and producers, and in the develop- 
ment of small power units, he said. 

. Mr. Turner’s address follows in full 
text: 

To be successful, human exertion em- 
ployed for the icreation of value re- 
quires power and heat; the ability to 
produce concentrated power in great 
quantities has resulted in the relatively 
recent industrial. development that is 
so profoundly affecting the world. In 
our commercial history, we have ad- 
vanced through several stages in the 
selection of the most suitable fuels, con- 
tinuously striving to increase the flexi- 
bility and range of energy-transmission. 

The easy distribution of light, power 

and heat is the leading factor in the 
- decentralization of industry which 
promises to correct some of the-serious 
evils that have followed in the foot- 
steps of our commerci&l development. 
The distribution of fuel in quantity in 
so convenient a form and with suc’ 
attractive reliability-factor as ci i be 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Large Helium Exports 
Authorized in Permits 


Bureau of Mines Says Amounts 
Allowed Were Not Shipped 


Permission to export more than 20,- 
300,000 cubic feet of helium has been 
granted by the Bureau of Mines on be- 
half of the Department of Commerce 
during the last three. years, it was stated 
orally Oct. 14 by the Assistant to the 
Director, Joseph H. Hedges. 

Actual shipments of the nonexplosive 
lifting gas actually have been far less 
than this figure, Mr. Hedges declared. 
The total exports since 1927, he said, 
were “very small,”? being only a little 
over 300,000 cubic feet. 

One request for permission to export, 
“with certain limitations,” 20,000,000 
cubie feet was granted during the fiscal 
year 1929, the Assistant to the Direc- 
tor explained, but no “shipments were 
made under this grant. he company, 
he added, did net produce helium dur- 
ing the time the export permit was ef- 
fective. 

Two requests denied included one for 
12,000,000 cubic feet and another for an 
unlimited quantity, Mr. Hedges asserted. 
Both were refused, he pointed out, be- 
cause the applicant did not supply neces- 
sary information ¢oncerning destination 
of shipments, amdunts to be exported, 
cost to be charge@ and use to which the 
shipments would be put. 

The request for 20,000,000 cubie feet 
granted to an oil company, Mr. Hedges 
disclosed, required sthat when shipments 
were made the exporter report the data 
concerning quantities, desti.ation, use, 
and price. 

There were two other requests for per- | 
mission to export fairly larre quantities, | 
Mr. Hedges stated, and both were| 
granted.. They were for 100,000 cubic 
feet to Canada and for 205,000 cubic feet. 


‘ 
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Cens 
Portion of Decrease; G 


ONSOLIDATION of numerous farms 
and the abandonment of others were 
largely responsible for the decrease in 
the number of farms in the United States 
in ‘1930 compared with 10 years ago, it 
was Stated orally Oct. 14 by the Assist- 
ant Chief of the Census of Agriculture, 
Morris J. Hole, in connection with the 
announcement of the final census of 
farms. This decrease of 150,466 was not 
unexpected generally, he said, as it was 
felt that there would be a decline in the 
number, based on preliminary figures re- 
ceived from time to time.. The follow- 
ing information was furnished by Mr. 
Hole: 

While the Census Bureau does not par- 
ticipate in the estimating o?the number 
of farms in the United States, it was gen- 
erally felt that the final number in 1930 
would be considerably below that of the 
decade before. The fact that there was 


}a decrease in the number does not nec- 


essarily mean that there will be a de- 
crease in the acreage cultivated or in 
the amount produced by these farms. 
Agriculture is being handled more and 
more on a scientific basis and each suc- 
ceeding 10 years should show a greater 
production per acre. In many cases su- 
pervisors reported that farms had been 
abandoned in their districts, but in most 
instances the decline in number was due 
to consdlidation of numerous ‘small farms 
into one large farm or plantation. 
Another contributing factor to the de- 


New Airplane Route 
Expected to Foster 
Rast Through Travel 


Col. Young Says Construc- 
tion of Proposed Central 
Line Will Promote Traffic 
From Coast to Coast 


The opening later in October of the 
first direct . transcontinental. passenger 
service over the central trunk mail line 
will mark a forward step in the evolu- 
tion. of through air transportation in 
this country, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, stated orally Oct. 14. 

“This is a progressive step in the air 
transportation system which is evolving 
in this country,” Mr. Young said. “It is 
without doubt a forerunner of through 
service$ which will provide the usual ac- 
commodations and fast cross-country 
transportation.” 

Potentialities for air transportation in 
the United States far exceed those of 
any other countries, Col. Young declared 
in a recent address made public by the 
Department of Commerce. He cited facts 
which he said show that “there isn’t any 
country or combination of countries that 
has an air transportation system and an 
aircraft industry that compares with that 
which exists in the United States to- 
day.” e 

Air Development Traced 

Col. Young said that the inauguration 
of the new 36-hour service which Trans- 
continental and Western Air,-Inc., op- 
erating the services formerly managed 
by Western Air Express and Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport (Maddux Air 
Lines), will provide is a development 
which has been expected for some time 
in aeronautics circles and which will add 
to the scope of the air transportation 
system. ~ 

The statement follows in full text: 

The really comprehensive, organized 
effort in the matter of air transportation 
started concurrently with the enactment 
of the Air Commerce Act. The first 
mail contracts were awarded to one or| 
two companies; its service was demon- 
strated, an airway was completed, the| 
schedules were quite well maintained 
and it set up urgent demands for air 
mail service throughout the United 


“\ 


Decline in..Number of Farms, 
Is Ascribed to Consolidation 


us Bureau Finds Abandonment Also Is Responsible for 


rowing Use of Scientific 


Management Is Noted 


crease in the number of farms in this 
country from 6,448,343 in 1920 to 4,297,- 
877 in 1930, was the changing of farms, 
| which bordered on cities, into real es: 
| tate subdivisions for suburban dwellers. 
| Improved roads, and the large increase | 
|in automobiles have caused many former | 
| city dwellers to buy or rent homes in| 
| the. suburbs. | 
| Foreclosure of mortgages on farms | 
| and the placing of several of stch farms | 
| under one manager by banks and dther | 
financial organizations has also tended | 
| to decrease the nutfber. These people | 
;are merely interested in getting their | 
|money out of the farms and in order to | 
do so they operate as one farm. This, 
as far as the Bureau is concerned, means | 
the elimination of many farms numerij- 
cally, although the acreage has not been | 
décreased. One of our supervisors in a | 
midwest State reported that an individ- 
ual had gained control of 29 farms and 
was operating them,under one manage- 
,ment. This means eliminating the 28 
|others, and thé same is true in other 
| States. 

_ The first information. on agriculture 
in this country Was obtained by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in 1840, though the 
first regular census of agriculture was 
not until ten years later. The first cen- 
sus was largely based on the-production 
ofthe farms and the number of animals 
}on them. Each census since that time 
jhas been more extensive than the pre- 
|ceding one. 


Largest Decrease 
The largest numerical decrease in the 
farms was in the East North @entral 
States, where there was a decline of 
116,179 farms, though the largest per- 
centage decrease was in the New England 
States, with a drop of 19.7 per cent. The 
numerical decrease of the East North 
Central States was almost offset by the 
|increase in the number of farms in the 
| West South Central States, where there 

was a gain of 108,917 farms. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





in the eastern part of the country for 
only three States west of the Mississippi 
reported a smaller number than in 1920. 
All of the States on the Atlantic Coast 
with the exception of North Carolina 
and Florida reported a decrease com- 
pared with 1920. 

Tabulated details by States of the 
|/ farm census will be printed in full 
i texf in the issue of Oct. 16. >» 


| 


‘Record for Cigarette 
Production Forecast 
Federal Specialist Finds Out- 


put Growing Despite 
Trade Recession 





/ 
_ With indications pointing to a: con- 
tinuance of the ratio of gain over last 
year in cigarette -consumption, sales 


jfor 1930 will in all probability achieve |cross-country hops, Lieut. Comdr. White 


a new high record in the United States, 
according to an oral announcement 
Oct. 14 by Benjamin D. Hill, Chief of 
the Tobacco Division, Department of 
Commerce. 

Despite the fact that cigarette con- 
sumption during 1929 reached the 119 
billion mark, or approximately 1,000 
cigarettes per capita, figures for the 
first eight months of the current year, 
in the face of business depression, sur- 
pass the total for the corresponding 
ig of a year ago, Mr. Hill pointed 
out. 

For the eight-month period (latest fig- 
ures available) the monthly average of 
cigarette sales, as indicated by internal 
revenue tax collections, is 10,232,000,000 
units, which is 200,000,000 cigarettes in 
excess of the monthly average during 
the first eight months of last year’ In 
view of the fact that the ratio of increase 
during the last four months of 1929 over 
corresponding months of preceding years 





States. Its increase was rapid and it 
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has shown an upward trend, it is logical 
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Highest and Lowest Points 


Of Nation. Are 


Within 86 Miles 


Mount Whitney Has Elevation of 14,496 Feet While One 
Point in Death Valléy, Calif., Is 276 Fe-, 
Below,Sea Level 


APPROXIMATELY 2,100 square | 

miles of the United States are be- 
low mean sea level, according to maps 
of the Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, -All this area is in 
California, 

The lowest point of dry land in the | 
country is in Death Valley, in the | 
southeastern part of the State near 
the Nevada line. At one point in this 
depression in the earth’s surface it is 
276 feet below sea level, according to 
the Survey. Mount Whitney, the 
highest peak in the United States, 
with an elevation of 14,496 feet, is only 
about 86 miles northwest of the @un- 
try’s lowest point. 

Before 1905 the lowest spot was 
probably in the Salton basin near the 
Mexican boundary, In that year, | 
however, flood waters of the Colorado 
River poured through an_ irrigation 
canal and collected in the Salton re- | 
gion to form the beginning of the pres- 
ent Salton Sea, The sea grew with | 
subsequent floods and in 1925, after 
a large amount of its water had eyap- 
orated, it. still covered about 260 


| ally to any great distance, 


square miles of land. The level 

the lake in that year was about Bs 
feet below mean sea level. In April 
1907, it wa's 198 below sea level, and 
about 89 feet deep. Thus the bottom 


| Of the lake is around 287 feet below 


sea level. 

Further information from the Geo- 
logical Survey follows: 

Death Valley is a narrow trough ex- 
tending in a northwesterly direction, 
mostly in Inyo County, for perhaps,130 
miles. It is hemmed in by the P: na- 
nint Range on the west and the Grape- 
vine, Funeral and Black mountains of 
the Amargosa Range on the east, 
The valley is less than 10 miles wide 
in places and nowhere spreads clater- 


The part of the valley that is below 


| sea level has remarkably little varia- 


tion in width. It is about six or seven 
miles wide by about 80 long. About 
400 square miles of the valley are be- 
low sea level. Salton basin, dn the 
other hand, is more of a triangle in 
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Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the ~ 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


\ MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF Dissent From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BopiEs ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1930 


a 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


State Enacts Laws — Oil Conservation Work to Proceed 


- On Holiday Trees 


Regulations for Cutting, of 
Firs at Christmas Spon- 
sored in Minnesota 


’ } State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 14. 
HE Christmas-tree business has be- 
come large enough in Minnesota 
to make laws for jts regulation neces- 
sary, according t6 statements on Oct. 
14 by the State Forester, Grover M. 
Conzet. ‘ 
One of these \aws prohibits cutting 
of trees from lands on which taxes are 
in arrears,:and others require notices 
to be given of the. cutting operation. 
“The Christmas-tree harvest is usu- 
ally beneficial to a stand of timber, 
said Mr. Conzet. “It opens up the 
stand, giving thé young trees a chance 
to spread out and grow. It lets in 
light to the ground, encouraging the 
seedlings to start. Under usual con- 


ditions thg. seedlings come up very 


thick, so that thinning them out for 
‘bungalow’ or ‘miniature’ Christmas 
trees is a good thing.” 

Further information made available 
by the forester office follows: 

Final preparations for the harvest 
‘of about 1,250,000 Christmas trees in 


[Continued on Page-4, Column 1.] 


Navy Studies Effects 
‘Of Monoxide Gas on 
Occupants of Planes 


Research at Anacosti& Air| 
Station Designed to Find) 
Perils That May Exist in. 
Cockpit Fumes 
Bissarch work to determine whether 


unusnal amounts of carbon monoxide gas | 
in and ‘about airplane cockpits provide | 


ost of the decrease was in the States |a hazard for pilots and passengers has/ concurring in the conclusion. Justices 


been inaugurated by the Bureau of Med- | 
icine and Surgery, Department of the 
Navy, it was disclosed Oct. 14 in an oral 
‘announcement by Lt. Comdr. Joel J. 
White, aviation flight surgeon. | 

Qe series of tests, involving extensive 
flying activity and taking of blood tests 
before and after flights, has been made, | 
Dr. White stated, and an indefinite num- 
ber of other tests are planned. The Bu- 
reau so far has made no definite ar- 
rangements to conduct supplementary 
wind¢tunnel tests, Dr. White said, but 
tentative plans are being formed to carry 
on such work should the series now un- 
der way indicate that additional research 
is advisable. - 

All types of service planes will be 
used, the medical officer explained, and 
all. service flying conditions will be re- 
produced. Blood tests are being made, 
he said, of both passengers and pilots, 
and comparisons are to be made of con- 
ditions shown by the subjects before and 
after flights. se ; 

The planes have been maneuvered in 
formation, in power dives, during stunt- 
ing and acrobatic flying, and in_brief 
Caffeine in Beverage 
Restricted by State) 
cy 
Presence in Cereal Drinks Not} 
Allowed in Pennsylvania 


pointed out. In each casq he said, the 
planes have been kept in the : ir*as long 
as the gasolihe supply held out, and 
in future work refueling of planes will 


y 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 14. 


‘The sale of cereal beverages or similar 
types of nonalcoholic drinks, which have 
been doctored or “pepped up” by the 
addition of caffeine, is prohibited by the 
State beverage law, according to the 
Bureau of Foods 'and Chemistry; Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture. A 
cereal beverage containing caffeine is 
considered under the law as being mis- 
branded and adulterated. 

“Tt is the desire of the Bureau of Foods 
and Chemistry, which is charged with 
the enforcement of the beverage law, to 
inform all brewers and bottlers regard- 
ing'the provision of the law’so that they 
may prepare cereal beverages. without the 
addition of caffeine and thus protect 
themselves from the responsibility of 
selling an unlawful product,” Dr. James 
W. Kellogg, Director of the Bureau said. 

“The position of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Agriculture in this matter is 
that caffeine has no place as an ingredi- 
ent in cereal beverages because the recog- 
nized standard for beverages of this 
class contains no caffeine, even a trace, | 
s a normal constituent,” Dr. Kellogg | 
explained. 

Recent examinations, of samples of 
cereal\beverages have revealed the pres- 
ence of added caffeine in sufficient quan- 
tities to givé such drinks a decided | 
“kick,” thereby containing enough of this | 
stimulant to cause serious illness to 
tMose persons who may not be in normal 
health, if any quantity were consumed. 

“The Department intends to enforce 
the law rigidly against the sale of bever- 
ages containing added caffeine, and will | 
fold responsible all persons selling such 
a beverage. Accordingly, ‘Pennsylvania 
brewers and bottlers are warned against | 
the practice of placing on sale beverages 
containing added caffeine as a stimulant. 





The “cereal beverages” referred to in 
the Pennsylvania’ law probably relate 
chiefly to so-called near beer and similar 
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Act of Oklahoma 
Upheld by Court 


Supreme Bench of State 
Finds Limiting of Output 
Is Proper Exercise of 
Police Power / 


Two Justices File 
- Dissenting Opinion 





Decision Is Rendered in Case 
Brought by Julian Company 
Contending That Statute Is) 
Unconstitutional | 


| 
State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Oct. 14. 

The Oklahoma oil conservation law is | 
constitutional and the State Corpora- | 
tion Commission is authorized to issue | 
oil proration orders, it was held by the j{ 
State Supreme Court Oct. 14 in the case | 
of the €. C. Julian Oil & Royalties Co. 
The Julian company had brought suit 
to enjoin enforcement of the Commis- | 
sion’s order limiting production in the | 
Oklahoma City field. The company re- 
cently moved to dismiss the action, ’fol- 
lowing a decision by a three-judge statu- | 
tory court, in a case brought by the; 
Champlin Refining Company upholding | 
the State law, but the Attorney Gen- | 
eral, J. Berry King, opposed the motion | 
and it was denied by the Supreme Court. | 
The present proration order is in ef-| 
fect until Oct. 20, when the Commission | 
will further consider an application filed | 
by the State umpire and the oil oper- 
tors’ committee to extend the ruling | 
ntil Dec. 31. 
Two Justices Dissent 

The opinion of the Supreme Court | 
yvas written by Guy Green, special jus- 
tice appointed in the case, with Justices 
Hunt, Clark, Swindail and Andrews el, 
curring and Vice Chief Justice Lester 


a 
u 


| 
Riley and Cullison dissented. 

The court outlined the law on the case 
as follows: 

“Section 57, article 5, of the Constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma, providing every act 
of the Legislature shall embrace. but 
one subject, which shall be clearly ex- 
pressed in its title, is satisfied if the 
aet has but one general subject and that 
is fairly indicated by the title. 


Police Powers Of State 

“Chapter 25, Section Laws 1915, con- 
ferring upon the corporation commis- 

jon the power to make rules and reg- 

ations to prevent the waste of crude 
oil and leaving to that body the power 
to determine what constitutes waste, is 
not such delegation of power to the Com- 
mission as to render the said act un- 
constitutional and is not invalid for un- 
certainty. 

“Under the police power of the State 
the legislature may regulate and re- 
strict the usé and enjoyment of land 
owners of the natural resources of the} 
State, such as oil, so as to protect it| 
from waste and prevent the infringe- 
ment of the rights of others. Such leg- 
islation does not infringe the consti-| 
tutional inhibition against taking prop- 
erty without due process of law, denial | 
of equal protection of the laws, or tak- | 
ing property without just compensation. | 

“Surface owners of land have the right 
to drill for and reduce to possession the 
oil and gas beneath; but this right is} 
to all of the owners alike; and when! 
numerous surface owners seek to pro- 
duce from a common pool it is within 
the police powersof the State, in keep-| 
ing with due process of law, to require | 
the several surface owners to produce} 
same under reasonable regulations,, to | 
the end that some of said owners may 





| 


not take from the common.source more | bl 
a 


than their equitable share.” 

The court further stated? “Section 7955, 
C..0. S. 1921, which is section 2 of the 
Oil Conservation Law of 1915, is not 
involved in this action, and it is not to 
be assumed that if the Corporation Com- 
mission were attempting to fix the mar- 
ket value of oil under that section we 
would sustain same; but we do hold that 
the act as a whole provides a valid 
method of preventing waste of oil in 
this State; that the same, is a proper 


| exercise of police powér of the State.” 


| does not feel that a settlement cannot 


tively low levels when compared with 


| price was as, low. 
| higher, probably because of the drought, 


On Hoover Dam 


President Says Action, by Ari- 
zona Will Not Delay 
Construction 


THA Federal Government will go 
ahead with the Boulder Dam Can- 
yon project (Hoover Dam) with all 
possible speed, despite the action of 
the State of Arizona in seeking to stop 
such construction, President Hoover 
stated orally Oct. 14. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 13 granted permission 
to the State of Arizona to begin an 
original action in that tribunal contest- 
ing the right of the Department of 
the Interior to proceed with*the proj- 
ect. The States of California, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado and Wy- 
oming, with the Secretary of the In- 
terior, are named as defendants in Ar- 
izona’s bill of complaint, which attacks 
the validity of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act. 

The President added that, pending 
the determination of the legal points 
involved, he is hopeful that the States 
involved in the proposed construction 
will reach an arhicable agreement. He 
be reached. | 

“The letting of contracts for the 
construction of the Boulder Dam proj- | 
ect will proceed as rapidly as possi- | 
ble,” the President stated in comment- | 
ing on the subject. “The determina- | 
tion of the points of law raised by the 
State of Arizona will be expedited as 
far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. In the meantime I am in hopes | 
the States may be able to get together 
and compose their differences. They 
are not so far apart as to make a 
settlement infeasible.” 


Reduction in Price 
Of Canned Products 
Is Stimulating Sales 


' 


Cost of Some Canned Fruits 


Are at Lowest Levels Since? 


1916, According to De- 
partment of Commerce 


Low prices for canned fruits and some 
canned vegetables are stimulating re- 
tailing of these products, and, while the | 
drought reduced the packs in some lines, 
there were increases in others, accord- 





ing to trade information ‘received in the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Department of 
Commerce and made available Oct. 14. 
The prices of canned apricots, peaches, 
pears, and plums are at the lowest levels 
since 1916, according to information re- 
ceived in the Department. This is in 
spite of a much smaller pack of apricots 
this year and a reduction of the Cali- 


|fornia peach pack by agreement among 


packers who feared an oversupply. 

The following information from trade 
sources also was made available at the 
Department: 

Asparagus is selling at prices about 
the same as last year and at compara- 


prices for several years past. Tomatoes 
are below the price last year, and there 
have been few recent years when the 
The price of corn is 


which reduced the supply. 

Prices for peas are at about the same 
level as last year, although the pack this 
year is estimated to be the largest on 
record. The total 1930 pack has been 
estimated at 22,035,000 cases, compared 
with 18,530,000 cases last year. The 
pack in 1929 was the largest since 1924, 
when 19,315,000 cases were packed. 


These are the three largest packs since} 


1908, as far back as records are avail- 
e 


The pea crop did well in most areas 
this year, except that some damage was 
done by drought in some districts, nota- | 
bly the so-called tri-State area of Mary- 
land, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

The corn pack has been estimated 
roughly at about 14,500,000 cases, com- 
pared with 17,487,000 last year, but this 
estimate may be subject to considerable 
revision. The tomato pack probably is 





> 
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Widely Varied Temperatures 
Reported From Same States 


Freezing Days and Heat of Above 100 Degrees Experi- | 
enced in Single Month-by Eleven States, 
Weather Bureau Finds 


REEZING temperatures and aboye 

100-degree heat in the same States 
in the same months are sharp con- 
trasts disclosed by an analysis of the 
season’s records, according to an oral 
statement by J. B. Kincer, Chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Meteorolo 
of the Weather Bureau, Oct. 14. MF. | 
Kincer also stated that New England | 
now has swung over to the country’s 
dry area, aligned in this respect with | 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland 
as the only States in the country hav- | 
ing less than half of the normal Sep- | 
tember rainfal, 

Five thousand stations scattered all 
over the United States report each 
month, covering every day in the 
month, to the Weather Bureau, and 
these records constitute an impertant 
part of the Nation’s official meteoro- 
logical information for use both at the 
present time and for all time for com- 
parative record purposes. Mr. Kincer 
said there are strange contrasts in the 


| 


4 


+ 


* 


temperature records of the past three 
months, according to the final figures 
now in for the whole season. 

“Take the maximum temperatures 
for each of the three months and the 
minimum temperatures for the same 
months, and there are unusual con- 
trasts,” he said orally. “Take 
month of July, first of all, There 
were sweltering conditions during that 
month that broke dry records, It is 
an interesting fact that every State 
in the Union had temperatures during 
July that ‘reached a maximum higher 
than 100 degrees above zero. The 
lowest of those maximum high tem- 
peratures, considered State by State, 
was registered by the State of New 
York, with its maximum of 103 de- 
grees above zero. But at the same 
time, with every State registering 
temperatures soaring up above 100, 
there were 11 States which during that 
same month of July had, at some time 
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UR Government is a stake of ' 
such inestimable value as to 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan, 


President of the United States, 
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Dry Bureau Asks — 
Editors to Submit 


Prohibition Views | 


Questionnaire Sent to Ap 
proximately 3,000 to Ob- | 
tain Direct Expression of 
Attitude of Newspapers 


> 


Review to Be Made 
Of Data Gathered 


Names of Publications Not to 
Be Revealed in Quoting 
From Replies Unless Per 
mission Is Secured . 


The Bureau of Prohibition, De- 
partment of Justice, has begun a can- 
vass of the country’s newspapers 
concerning the views of editors on 
the subject of prohibition, and® 
has dispatched approximately 3,000 
copies of a questionnaire to the edi- 
tors to obtain an expression of their 
views on the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, and on the Na- 
tional Prohibition Law, according to 
an oral annoyncement Oct. 14 on be- 
half of the Bureau. The following 
additional information was made 
available at the Bureau: 

It is the desire of the Bureau to 
obtain a direct expression from thosé 
who guide the newspapers’ policies, 
hence the questionnaire method was 
adopted. The belief prevailed among 
the Buceau’s research staff that by 
this method alone could they obtain 
accurate statements enabling an ac- 
curate compilation for their records. 

Accompanying Letter 

The editors were informed in a cover- 
ing letter tat the information |‘ sought 
in the questionnaire would be used later 
in the production of a monograph. The 
monograph will be another of the series 
being issued by the Bureau’s research and 
educational staff, the cost of which comes 
from the appropriation of $50,000 made 


by Congress for prohibition educational: 


work, ‘ é , 

The letter accompanying the question- 
naire, signed by E. A. Grant, Acting 
Chief of the Division of Research and 
Education of the Bureau of Prohibition, , 
follows in full text: 

“To the Editor-in-Chief: For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the attitude of the 
press of the United States as a whole, on 
the subject of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and the National Prohibition Laws, - 
your answer to the questions on the at- 
tached sheet is requested. Answers will 
be treated in confidence. : 

“Tabulation of totals, showing the 
number (hot.‘names) of papers for and 
against prohibition, if the response to 
this letter is general, will be included in 
a forthcoming monograph on the subject 
of the problems of prohibition enforce- 
ment, to be issued in the future by the 
Division of "Research and Education of 
the Prohibition Byreau in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

“Should any answers throw clear light 
on the subject under investigation, and 
should it be thought that quotations 
from them would be of value, anonymous 


reference will be made to them, or per- * 


mission will be asked to refer to the 
writer, before authorship is cited. 

“The maim object of the work of the 
Division of Research and Education is to 
ascertain the truth regarding prohibition 
and its effect on the nation. Your co- 
operation to this end is invited. Self- 
directed frank envelop is enclosed for 
your reply.” 

The inquiries contained in the question< 
naire follow in full text: 

1, Is your paper in favor of prohibition? 

2. Is your paper against prohibition? 

3. Is your paper neutral on the subject 
of prohibition? 

4. Will you state briefly your reasons for 
adopting the policy you are advocating? 


State Right in Power 
Projects Is Outlined 


Jurisdiction .on Nonnavigable 
Streams Described 


The State has the major interest in 
jurisdiction over a power project on @ 
nonnavigable tributary of a navi £ 
stream, according to a memorandum by 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission F. E. Bonner, made public 
Oct. 14. 

The memorandum was directed to the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, who is Acting Chairman of the 
Commission. Mr. Wilbur sent it to 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in 
reply to a letter by the latter relative 


|to a recent opinion by the Atto 


General on the authority of the Commis- 

sion over such a project. ; 
The opinion of the Attorney General 

was sought by the Commission when its 


| fextadlotion over a project on the New 
the 


River, near Radford, Va., was questioned, 


Mr. Bonner pointed out that the State 


has ample power to protect all essential ~ 


public interests and that it is not evi- “* 
| dent that a minor-pait license issued by | 


the Commission “would surrender all of 
the people’s rights to the power com+ — 
pany,” .s Senator Brookhart had sug+ 
teste? He added that Virginia had 
vigorously. objected to Federal. interfer- 
ence in this case. 
- The full text of a statement issued by. 
the Commission follows: oe 
In response to a communication from 
Senator Brookhart regarding the possi- 
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~ legality of the Government’s action there- 


Argued in Court 


ministration Policy of Re- 
jecting Applications of 
Prospect 
“In Test Actions 


*) The. Administration policy of the Fed- 


‘eral Government in furtherance of oil 
nservation of rejecting all applications 


for oi]_and gas prospécting permits on 


the public domain, announced in March, 
1929, by President Hoover, was supported 
in arguments before the Court of Ap- 


_ peals of the District of Columbia on Oct. 


4, presented in eight cases testing’ the 


_ under. 

. Five western States, Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Montana and Wyoming, 
_ whose territory includes large portions of 
vthe public dofhain owned by the Feder 

Government, were granted permission by 
{the court prior to the opening of argu- 

ments to file briefs in the test proceed- 
ings and participate in the oral argument. 
~ The court granted this permission on 
“tstatements of counsel on behalf of these 

‘States that they have a vital interest in 
“the outcome of the litigation. The mo- 
~ tions already presented on behalf of Wy- 

oming and Colorado allege that the Fed- 

eral sGovernment’s policy “unduly re- 

‘ttards the development” of oil and gas 
“resources within the States and seriously 
“affects the States’ growth and prosperity. 

The cases were appealed to the Court 
of Appeals by the 
writs of mandamus were granted by the 
on Court of the District of Colum- 

ia directing the Secretary of the Inte- 

“rior to reinstate or accept for filing ap- 

plications for permits to prospect for 
oil and gas on the public domain. 


President’s Announcement 


The cases were begun as a result of 
an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, made just 
following the President’s annouacement, 
withdrawing the public domain for the 
use of the public for oil and gas pros- 
pecting purposes, and wejecting all ap- 
plications for prospecting permits filed 
under the Leasing Act of 1920. 

The arguments on behalf of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior supporting the 
legality of his action were presented 
to the court by the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of the Interior, E. C. Finney, 
and the Assistant Solicitor, O. H. Graves. 
They contended that the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior taken in con- 
junction with the President’s announce- 
ment constituted a valid withdrawal of 
public lands from entry. 
urged that the Secr@tary has the author- 
ity under the provisions of the Leasing 
Act to reject the applicagions. 

. Assistant Solicitor Graves in opening 
the argument for the Government con- 
tended that the statement to the press 
by the President 6n Mar. 12, 1929, an- 
nouncing that there would be “complete 
conservation of Government oil in this 
Administration,” andj/the subsequent or- 
ders of the Secretary of the Interior 
amounted to a complete withdrawal of 
public lands from prospecting. He stated 
that this action was taken because of the 
gavending calamity” in the oil industry, 
nd because of the overproduction and 
waste of oil which had been diminishing 
the oil resources of the country. 


Policy Put in Effect 
While Mr. Graves did not contend 
that the order of the Secretary of the 
Interior was based on the President’s: 
statement to the press, he did assert’ 
that by that order the Secretary car- 
ried out the policy announced by the! 
President. No formal proclamation by! 
the President is necessary for the with-| 
drawal of public lands, he stated. ‘‘The 
President defined the policy and the 

Secretary put it into effect.” 
Mr. Graves argued that under the 
case of United States v. Midwest Oil 


ors Is Explained | 


New-York Closes —_ | 
Forest Preserves 
Testieage hy 


|Order Will: Remain Effective) 
Until After a Heavy 


Rgnfall 


State of New York:” 
Albany, Oct. 14. 


Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt ‘issued a 
proclamation Oct. 14 closing the State 
forest: preserves on and after Oct. 15 


a 


s 





due to the prolonged drowght. The for- 





vernment after | 


It was further | 


est will remain closed, he said, until | 
after a heavy rainfall. | 


The closing order came on the eve 
of the opening of the deer hunting sea- | 
son Oct. 15. This is the second time this | 
year that New York forest preserves | 
have been closed by executive order. | 


Greater Prevalence | 


In Spinal Meningitis 


«Continued Increase Noted 


For Last Five Years, Says 
Public Health Service 


The’ form of meningitis desttibed as | 
“meningococcus” has shown a steady in- | 
| crease in number of cases for five years, | 
it“was stated on Oct. 14 by the Public | 
Health Service. | 


This increase in the United States fol- 
lows a similar but less marked trend in 
Europe, according to: the statement, | 
which follows in full text: : | 

At a recent conference of State and | 
Territorial health officers vith the Pub- | 
lic Health Service, it was pointed out by | 
representatives of the Service that re- 
‘ports received from State health officers | 
for the past five years indicate that there | 
has been a progressive increase in the 
number of cases of méningococcus men- | 
|ingitis that have been recorded. | 


Percentage Not Large 


| It is true that the actual number 
| cases are not large when compared w 
jthe total population. It is significant, | 
however, that each year there has been | 
| an increase over the preceding year, and | 
'that this rise has been continuing for | 
| five years. } 

When the prevalence of meningo-| 
coccus_meningitis increased during the! 
| period of 1915 to 1917, the number of | 
|cases rose in Europe before the move-| 
ment occurred in the United States, but | 
after the World War the number of | 
;cases did not ris® noticeably in Europe, 
until 1929, and then the increase was! 
| not general and the rates were not high. | 
Incomplete reports for the first three | 
;months of 1930 show rates higher than | 
the normal for England ,and Wales, ! 
| Scotland, The Netherlands, and Po-| 
jland, but no figures from Europe have! 
| been found indicating a general in-| 
|crease in the prevalence of this disease 
comparable with that in the United 
States. 
| There was an outbreak of meningo- 
|eoccus menigitis early this year in the! 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and_ reports 
tfrom, the French Protectorate of Mo- 
|rocco show some increase dn cases in} 
|March. Recent reports from Asia do} 
not skoy. anything unusual in the prev-| 
jalence of the disease. Canada has re- 
{ported comparatively few. cases, but 
there has been a slight increase in in-! 
cidence in Mexico. 

The nomenclature relative to menin-| 
gococcus meningitis has been changed | 
several times, the disease having been’ 





variously designated cerebrospinal men-| 


ingitis, epidemic meningitis, and other 
similar terms. For this reason earlier 


figures are not exactly comparable with! 


the later ones. 

The total number of cases*of meningo- 
coccus meningitis reported throughout 
the United States for the past five years 
is as follows: 


Co. (236 U. S. 459) the President may | 


in the absence of express statutory 
authority temporarily withdraw public 
Jands. “What the President did 


amounted to a proclamation,” he de-| 


_clared. 

Solicitor Finney presented the argu- 
ment that an oil and gas prospecting 
permit as authorized by the Leasing 
Act of Feb. 25, 1920, is a license which 
the Secretary of the Interior may in 
his discretion grant to enable the li- 
censee to go on and prospect land. No 
vested. or enforceable right, he said, 
,arises until the permit is issued, nor is 
the applicant entitled to demand as a 
matter of right the issuance of a permit. 


Discretionary Power Given 


The language of the Leasing Act, So- 
licitor Finney stated, vests the Secretary 
of the Interior with a broad discretion- 
ary power. 
a distinction between persons having 
vested rights and those having no vested 
rights. 

_. Applicants for prospecting permits 
have no vested rights and it is within 
the discretion of the Secretary to deny 
or accept their applications, according to 
Mr. Finney. By virtue of the oil leasing 
act and the applicable rules and regula- 
tions promulgated thereunder, he stated, 
the Secretary is clothed with official dis- 
cretion to.decline to issue permits to 
prospect for oil and gas. 

The position taken by the government, 
Mr. Finney stated, is that the President 
through the Secretary has temporarily 
Sithdiawn the lands, and that the Sec- 
retary has the discretionary power to re- 
fuse to issue permits. The action by 
the President and the Secretary was 
taken with a view to conserving oil, he 
said, and the action of the Secretary does 
not interfere with any existing rights. 

On Oct. 15 counsel for those who 


sought writs of mandamus to compel the | 


Secretary to either 
tions or to accept 
applications for prospecting permits will 


he heard. 


Capt. Johnson Is Ordered 
To Command ‘Pennsylvania’ 


Orders have been issued to Capt. 
Alfred W. Johnson, to command the 
battleship “Pennsylvania” upon 
completion of his duties in Nicaragua. 
Capt. Johnson is president of the na- 
tional board of elections, with the rank 
of envoy extraordinary and minister 
Epnipetentiary, in connection with 

icaraguan congressional elections 
which are to be held Nov. 4. 

The “Pennsylvania” is now at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard being modern- 
ized and her séheduled date of comple- 
tion is Mar. 1, 1931. 
vamia” will operate on the Atlantic 
Coast for a shakedown cruise, gun cali- 
bration and post machinery overhaul, 
and will then rejoin the Battle Fleet. 


pee applica- 
0 


Congress, he observed, drew | 


the | 


The ‘“‘Pennsyl-, 


In considering these figures the diffi- 
culties of obtaining accurate reports 
should be borne in mind. 

Since March, 1930, the reported preva- 
; United States has been lower than it was 
in the corresponding months of 1929. 


Sound Pictuyes Planned 
| For Five Army Transports 


| Fiwe Army transports are to have 
sound equipment for moving pictures, 
{the Department of War announced Oct, 
14, in a statement which follows in full 
text: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has authorized the 
installation of sound equipment for 
moving pictures on Army transports. 
|The expense involved will be borne by 
|post exchanges which will be operated | 
on the transports in lieu of the present 
commissaries. 
| The Army transports affected are the 
i“Grant,” “Somme” and ‘‘Cambrai,” 
|operating from San Francisco/to New 
| York, Hawaii and the Philipnines, and 
\the “Chateau Thierry” and “St. Mihiel’’ 
loverating from New York ‘to Porto} 
Rico and Panama. 





lence of meningococcus meningitis in the | 


| services, 
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The “Pensacola,” shown above, arrived at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, O¢t. 14, and is being held at that station in 


accordance withorders making the 
dispatch to Brazil should necessity 


ing American lives in that country, according to infor- 
mation made available on behalf of the Department of 


the Navy. «- The “Pensacola” left Ha 
Oct. 11. 


Pernambuco can be reached in three days 


United States Cruiser Which May Go to Brazil 


knots. 
ship available fers 
arise for protect- 


York. Navy Yard 
1929. 


mpton Roads, Va., 


Bankruptcy of Universal Wireless 
Given Court Recognition at Hearing 


Arguments Closed Before Appellate Tribunal on Litigation | Suits Based on Seized Property 


Involving Continental Short Waves 


Bankruptcy of the Universal Wireless 
Communications Co., Inc., and the for- 
feiture of the 40 continental short wave 
channels granted it for the creation of 
a nation-wide radio-telegraphic network 


linking 112 cities, was recognized on 


| Oct. 14 by the Court of Appeals of the | th 
of District of Columbia, in its considera- | 
ith jtion of the continental short wave liti- | 


gation. 

In hearing oral arguments af the 
three appellants from the Federal, Radio 
Commission’s distribution of the conti- 
nental short wave spectrum for point-to- 
point service, the court asked of counsel 
for the appellants and for the Commis- 
sion how they would dispose of the case 
in view of its changed complexion as a 


result of Universal’s insolvency. It asked | 


particularly whether it should remand 
the entire case involving the use of all 
these frequencies, to the Commission for 
reallocation, or itself consider whether 
it should revise the allocation. 


The cotrt was apprised of the bank- 
ruptcy of Universal and of the insol- 
vency of the holdings of the Intercity 
Radiotelegraph Company, located in 
Ohio, in a‘stipulation filed by the par- 
ties to the case, including the Commis- 
sion. After oral statements to the effect 
that Universal was bankrupt evidently 
beyond revival by Duke M. Patrick, As- 
sistant General Counsel 6f the Commis- 
sion, the court put its questions as to 
how: it might best decide the case. 


Short-wave Litigation 
Awaits Decision 


Arguments were closed before the 
court on the continental short-wave liti- 
gation, with the statement on behalf of 
the Commission by Mr. Patrick, and h 
rebuttal, by counsel for the three ap el- 


kay Radiotelegraph Company, and Inter- 
city. The litigation—which was begun 


companies appealed from the Commis- 
sion’s distribution of ,these facilities— 
now awaits adjudication by the court. 

An effort by Assistant/General Counsel 
Patrick to argue the jurisdiction of the 
court in the case, on the grounds that 
the appeals were not taken within the 
limitations specified in the Radio Act of 
1927, was denied by the court. 
Justice George F. Martin interrupted 
counsel to state that “it would be a waste 
of time” to discuss jurisdiction, assert- 
ing that the court felt that appeals wgre 
pr®per. " 

At the instance of~Justice Josiah A. 
Van Orsdel, counsel for the four parties 


| to the case gave their opinions as to| 


|how the court might best decide the 
}issue. Mr, Patrick said the Commission, 


|in view of the changed character of the, 
wished the court to remand..the | 


case, 
| entire case to the Commission. 
| Asked what should become of the Uni- 


| versal frequencies, Mr. Patrick said that | 


the “increasing uses of radio” in this 


‘country, particularly of aviation and of 


other typés @f service, had brought the 
Commission to the determination that 


| they might more advantageously be em- 
| ployed in other 


services rather than 
point-to-point message communication. 
Since the Commission blocked off the 
continental frequencies for point-to-point 
the=demands for these other 
services, involving safety of life factors, 
such as aviation, “have far exceeded the 
expectations,” he declared. 


“T think the Commission may remand | 


the case in toto, remand in part and re- 
allocate in part, or, under the broad 
terms of the law, reallocate,” Mr. Patrick 


| stated. He added, however, that it was 


Practical Uses for Discarded Boxes 
Developed for Playground Directors 


National Committee on Wood Utilization Assembles Sug- 
: gestions in Booklet 


r filing’ and file: 


“Profitable Utilization. of Discarded 
Wooden-Containers,” a booklet just pub-| 
lished by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce, reveals numerous idgag and 
suggestions for promoting the project, | 
“You Can Make It,” the Department 
}annogunced Oct. 14. The full text of the 
|announcement follows: 

| The information incorporated in the 
| booklet has been prepared especially as a) 
| guide for playground and vocational edu-| 
eation directors, as well as others en- 
gaged in the promotion of Loys’ and 
girls’ activities, to whom the pamphlet 
is offered without charge. 

Billions of feet of lumber are used 
annually in container construction, but | 
when these containers have served their 
original purpose ‘ey are usually de- 
stroyed for want of more profitable uses. 
The committee has undertak n to de-| 
|velop new uses for this material and is 
‘issuing a series of publications uuder the 
| title, “You Can Make It.” In these the 


lants—RCA Communications, Inc., Mac- | 


in June of last year, when these three | 


Chief Opening 


the Commission’s view that the entire 
case should be remanded. 

John W. Guider, counsel for Intercity, 
in replying to the question, declated that 
it was his view that it would be in- 

| advisable to remand the entire case to 
e Conimission. 

Chief Justice Martin interposed that 
the court was confronted with the 
| proposition as to whether it should re- 
'mand the entire cdse because the situa- 
tion is “so absolutely different” by vir- 
{tue of Universal’s bankruptcy, and the 
|changed financial structure of Intercity. 
}He said that the appeals jurisdiction 
|of the court is different from an origi- 
jnal jurisdiction, and that this factor 
also i® involved. 

For ‘RCA, Swager Sherley suggested 
|that with the 40° Universal channels avail- 
‘able for redistribution that RCA\ should 
tbe given 40 ditional channels in ad- 
dition to the six it had prior to the short 
wave distribution,, giving it a total of 
46, or all that it had requested for its 
‘proposed domestic service linking 29 
|cities; that Mackay, whose petition was 
denied outright by the Commission be 
given 14 channels in addition to the five 
it had prior to the allocation and that 
ithe Western Radio Telegraph Company 
jbe given the three assigned it by the 
|Commission, This would leave 21 of the 
88 frequencies lefc, to care for the needs 
|of Press Wireless, Inc., and for any 
other use the Commission might desire 
|to make. 

| Mackay, through Charles Evans 
| Hughes Jy, expressed the view that the 
'court should remand the entire case to 
\the Commission, with instructions that 


| the requests of the Mackay company for ! 


| 27 continental frequencies be given it to 
| provide a “communi¢ations service with 
{both wire and radio. 

Mr. Patrick, in arguing the Commjs- 
sion’s casey explained that Universal had 
been allocated .40 of the 88 available 
channels; that RCA and Press Wireless 
each had been granted 20, and that 


| Western had been given 3, while Mac-| 


kay and Intercity had been deniéd out- 
jright. He argued that, in view of the 
, were made, the Commission’s distribu- 
tion was justified, 

rebuttal arguments, Mr. 
Guider explained that Intercity is not 
insolvent, apd that only the Ohio facili- 
| ties being operated by a receiver. In 
other cities the company is maintainint 
operation. 

Mr. Sherley emphasized RCA’s need 
for its full request as to facilities. He 
advised the. court of the importance of 
the proposed RCA system, and pre- 
dicted that the-development of radio 
facilities will be such as to permit the 
eventual creation’ of a nation-wide 
|radiotelegraph network, in fact, cover- 
ing gll traffic centers. 

Concluding rebuttal, Mr. Hughes de- 
clared that the Mackay Company jalways 
had emphasized the matter of coordi- 
nation of communications, and that his 
company had not changed its views. He 
said the Cammission had never denied 


|the utility of the Mackay proposal, but| 


; that it based its denial on the scarcity 
}of channels available. Ys 


Japan to Send Treaty 
Ratification by Plane 


| Army Ships to Be Used in De- 
livering Instruments 


| The Japanese instrument of ratifica- 
tion to the London Naval Treaty will be 
carried across the United States by two 
Army planes in order that it may reach 
|London in order to permit ratification 
|ceremonies prior to the opening of the 
| Preparatory Commission. on Disarma- 
ment: in Geneva on Nov. 6, the Depart- 
|ment of State announced Oct. 14: 
| An announcement by the Department 
follows in* full text: 


* | In order to facilitate the arrival of the 


he constructed from second-hand wooden | 


containers and odd pieces of lumber, 
ranging from toys to kitchen utensils and 
from gardey equipment to fishing tackle. 

For the guidance of those who desire 
to draw a set of rules to govern wood- 
utilization contests, the rules and regu- 
Jations adopted in different cities in which 
such contests have been staged are tabu- 


jlated in “Profitable Utilizatiop of Dis- 


carded Wooden Containers.” Among the 
cities that have conducted “You Can 
Make It” contests are Mobile, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Louisville, Northampton, Ogk 
Park, Ill, San Francise 
Birmingham, Spokane, Wash., and Sac- 
ramento. 

The booklet points out that merchants 
are interested in the campaign. Condi- 
tions differ in various communities, ,but 


to dispose of empty wooden containers. 
One department store in New York City 


alone, it is reported, expends nearly $10,- | 


000 a year to dispose of its second-hand 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) | committee describes such articles as may! containers. 


s 


g, Portland, Oreg., | 


| Instrument of Ratification of the London 


Naval Treaty of His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of Japan, in London, in 
time for a ceremony for the depgsit of 


ing of the Preparatory Commission at 
|Geneva on Nov. 6, 1930, this Govern- 


Government, is» sending two pursuit 
planes, piloted by Lt. Irvin A. Woodring 
and Lt. William M. Caldwell, of the Air 
Corps, United States Army, to Vancou- 
ver, where the Instrument of Ratification 
will arrive\on the steamship “Hikawa 
| Maru” on Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1930. 
| The Instrument will be delivered by 
the Japanese Consul Ggneral to ‘the 
| American Consul General, Mr. Ely E. 
Palmer, and by the latter to the pilots, 
who will fly with it to New York for de- 
| livery there to Mr. Pierre deL. Boal, As- 





European Affairs, who is sailing for 
| London on the “Leviathan” at 2 o’clock 
on Saturday, Qct. 18, 1930. In London, 
Mr. Boal will deliver the instrument to 
Ambassador Matsudaira. 


from Guantanamo Bay under a cruising speed of 20 
At the same fate of speed, five days would 

required for the vessel to reach Rio de Janetro. 
“Pensacola” is the second cruiser built under the eight 
cruiser program authorized in 1924. She is a sister 
ship of the “Salt Lake City,” was built at the New 


circumstances at the time the allocations | 


. }have 


| ratifications well in advance of the meet- | 


|ment, at the request of the Japanese’ 


; 


OCTOBER 1 


oe 


5, 1930 


—Department of the Navy 


The 


and commissioned in the Fall of 





ee Provided for 
Cases on Dye Patents 


|Supreme Court to Consider 


The Supreme Court of -the United 
States announced at its session on_ Oct. 
18 that it would review eight cases in- 
volving the right to royalties accruing 
from dye patents seized from German 
owners during the World War. The cases 
lare docketed under the title of Farberke 
vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning et al., 
etc., v. E. I. duPont de Nemours Co. et 
etc., Nos. 179-182 and 271-274. 

The petitions filed in these cases ex- 
;plain that under the power delegated 
to the President the Federal Trage Com- 
mission licensed the patents tothe du- 
Pont company. Subsequently the pat- 
jents were sold and assigned to the 
Chemical Foundation by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

After the war, it is stated, the Ger- 
man owners bréught suits against the 
{duPont company to recover royalties. 
The Chemical Foundation also sued the 
duPont company for royalties from the 
|date of the assignment of the patents. 

The question Fron which the Supreme 
| Court’s ruling i¥ sought, as stated in the 
briefs, is whether owners of the patents 
|seized under instruments which did got 
|in express. terms seize the royalties ac- 
crued under licenses granted, can recover 
|the accrued royalties either underg the 
| Trading with the Enemy Act or the Set- 
|tlement of War Claims Act. 


‘Tennessee Primary 
To Be Investigated | 





| 
| 
| 





Senate Committee Finishes) 
North Carolina Hearings 


| Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 14.—Senator Nye 
| (Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of 
the Senate Committee investigating pri- 
|mary campaign expenditures, and Sen-! 
lator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, a 
|member of the Committee, have left 
|for Tennessee after concluding hearings 
}in Raleigh on the expenditures of Josiah 
| William Bailey. Senator Patterson 
|(Rep,}, of Missouri, has remained in 
Raleigh for any further ‘investigation | 
| that may be considered necessary, it was 
announced for the Committee. 

“After some of the investigations we | 
jhave made, it is refreshing to come to 
North Carolina and find the candor and | 
apparent desire of witnesses to tell all | 
|they know about the primary,” said Sen- 
|ator Nye before adjourning the first ses- 
| sion on Oct. 13. 

“Apparently the leaders in this State | 
been very zealous in their efforts 
to have a completely fair election law | 
jand to keep as free as possible from} 
|corruption in elections,” he added. 
| »The witnesses before the Committee in- | 
cluded former Governor Cameron Mor- 


$2/000 direct and $5,300 indirectly 
|Bailey campaign; James H. Pou, father- 
jin-law of Mr. Bailey, who said he spent 
|$2,500 directly and indirectly; C. H.}| 
Shuping, manager for Mr. Bailey, who| 
stated he had paid personally $5,000 to 
| $6.000 in belated bills, considered moral 
obligations, since he made his previous 
report of slightly less than $10,000, the 
| legal limit in the campaign; and J. Craw- 
\ford Biggs, chairman of the State Boar | 
‘of Elections, who was asked chiefly 
about voting absentee ballots. 

Senator Nye said his Committee did 
|not consider that local sums, used along 
|with funds for county of district candi- 
|datea, should be viewed as being sub- 
io to report by the Senatorial candi- 
ate. 
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Hearings Ended 


Applicants’, for Maximum) 
Power Conclude Presenta- 
tion of Views * 


Hearings involving applications, of ! 
broadcasting stations of the Middle West 
for the right to use the maximum power 
of 50,000 watts were concluded on Oct. 
14 with testimony by the Federal Radio 
Commission’s chief engineer, Dr. C. B, 
Jolliffe. \ ry 

Dr, Joliffe supported as “réasonable” | 
the Commiggion’s action in restricting to | 
20 the number of channels assigned for | 
exclusive use of 50,000-watt stations. | 
There are 40 cleared channels set aside | 
by the Commission for high-powered sta 
tions, but’ only half of these have been 
authorized for stations of the mgximum | 
power. 

Dr. Jolliffe reiterated his testimony, 
given at the conclusion of hearings in- | 
volving applications from three other 
radio zones for 50,000 watts power, stat- 
ing that the use of_this power is-still | 
considered largely experimental. , 


Four Radio Stations 
Explain Operations 


Hearings Involve Charges 
Alleging Violation of Fed- 
eral Regulations 


Four additional cases of stations placed | 
on probation for violation of regulations 
governing radio were heard Oct. 14 by the! 
Federal Radio Commission. 


Station WEVD, operated by the Debs 
Memorial Radio Fund, Inc., New. York; 
City, was cited for 28 violations of the 
Commission regulations including failure 
to announce phonograph records, failure 
to announce call letters at 15-minute in- 
tervals, operation of the station with an 
unlicensed operator, and other violations. 

G. August Gerber, managing director 
of the station, declared that he had given 
specific instructions to all’ employes of 
the station. to observe the regulations, 
and that it was a case “where map-; 
power had failed.” 


Other Stations Involved 


Cited for failure to announce phono- 
graph records as such, Station WKBO, 
Jersey City, N. J., contended that it was 
not aware of any violation of Commis- 
sion regulations. H. F, Biglwell, director 
of the station, declared that phonograph 
records had been announced as electrical 
transcriptions, but that he had _ not 
known that the Commission reqpired the 
an of phonograph recoyis as 
such. 

Station WBRE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
probation for alleged use of excessive 
broadcasting power, was -charged by 
three listeners of that city with having 
violated this regulation. The Commis- 
sion charged that reports of radio super- 
visors showed the station breadcast with 
power of as much as 172 watts, when it 
is licensed for but 100 watts. 

The fourth station heard was WCOA, 
at Pensacola, Fla., and operatedsby the | 
City of Pensacolaa The station, the Com- 
mission contended, had changed certain 
of its transmitting equipment without 
Commission authority and had operated 
for several weeks without a Commission 
license. Mayor J. H. Bayliss, of the city, 
said’that the station had implied tele- 
graphic authority from the Commission 
to continue operating pending the re- 
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| schools can only accommodate 220,000 at 


jrison, who testified that he contributed | - 


ithrough county organizations to the| 


the estimated pac 


pack. 


ceipt of a license which had been held up. 


Low Prices of Canned 
Goods Stimulating Sales, 


\ (Continued from Page 1.] 
slightly smaller than last year, but re- 
|ports are not yet adequate for use as the|its passage, was denied by the Supreme 
basis of a reliable estimate of the pack. 
The apparent total consumption of 
canned corn last year was 16,471,000 
cases, s.ccording to, statistics issued by 
the Department., X similar consumption 
‘this year would require more corn than 
of this season. 
Consumption of tomatoes last year is 
estimated at 15,906,000 cases which is 
more than the probable pack this year. 
Consumption of peas in 1929 is placed at|of 13 per cent, which rating was later 
18,778,000 cases, which would leave a sur-| changed to 31 per cent. The latter rat- 
plus when compared with this year’s|ing existed at the time of the passage of 








Vocational Need’' 
Of Porto Ricans 
Will Be Studied 


Public Schools of Island Can 
Accommodate Only Half 
Of School Population, 

~ Goy, Roosevelt Says 


A study of the need of vocational edu- 
cation in Porto Rico will be made by the 
Director of the Federal Board for Voca- . 
tional Education, J,“C. Wright, upon the 
request of Governor Theodore Roosevelt. 

In eommenting upon his proposed 
visit to Porto Rico, Dr. Wright stated. « 
orally Oct. 14 that his survey will in- 
volve such educational matters as re- 
ceived principal emphasis in the annual 
report of*the Governor.. 

Governor Roosevelt recommends that 
the activities the vocational education by 
the Federal Government be extended to 
Porto Rico, Dr. Wright explained. The 
recent report of the Governor, he con- 
tinued, called attention to the inade- 
quacy of the school facilities. With a . 
school population of 500,000, the public . 
present. ! 

In explaining the significance of edu- 
cational problems in Porto Rico, Dr. 
Wright called attention to the following 
facts ‘outlined by the Governor: 


An attempt will be made to develop a 
consolidated vocational school so that the 
boys and girls can be trained for useful 
occupations. Porto Rico, no differen 
from other pote. must educate with\a® 
regard for the usefulness of the instruc- 
tion in after life. , 

Nature of Training 


Of the 1,000 high school graduates who 

annually receive diplomas, the Governor 
states that 95 per cent of the students 
take scientific training and 5 per cent 
commercial training. These graduates 
are unable to*procure work after leaving 
high school. 
The Governor fecommends better co- 
operative facilities between the United 
States and Porto.,Rico in meeting the 
problem of unemployment. 

Relief in unemployment, particularly 
that in industry, is sought in the de- 
velopment of industries which will ab- 
sorb the surplus labor. 

Agricultural unemployment calls for 
relief also. Two suggestions have been 
made. The first is to get more people 
on the land by utilizing that land no® 
now being farmed, much of which is held 
by absentee landlords. 

The second suggestion calls for the de- 
velopment of new industries at which 
people can work and earn wages to buy 
the necessities of life. 

The recent report of the .Governor 
states that 60 per cent of the people are 
undernourished: 

It is ‘expected that from the survey 
and exchaggg of ideas on vocational edu- 
cation,Ssome definite plan for relief from 
the educational aspect will be worked 
out. The precise policies wll await the 
survey. 

The survey will commence immedi- 
ately upon the arrival of Dr. Wright, 
who leaves Washington, D. C., Oct. 14. 

The chief of the industrial education 
service, Frank Cushman, will accompany 
the director and assist in making the 
survey. 


Suit ow Disability Rating 
Of Officer Denied Review A 


A petition for a writ of certiorari~in 
the case of ex rel. Livingston v. Hines, 
No. 292, in which it was contended that 
the Emergency. Officers’ Retirement Act 
adopted, as fixed and final, the disability 
ratings of former officers at the date of 


Court of the United States on Oct. 13, 

As a result of the adoption:of these 
ratings, it was urged that the Director 
of the Veteran’ Bureau was without 
authority to later review the disability 
and rerate an officer within the pro- 
visions of the act. 

Subsequent to his discharge with the 
rank of First Lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
the petitioner was rated ‘ata disability 


the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act, 
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German Dining Cars 
Bar Wheat Cereals 
2 ee 


‘Company Adopts Plan to Stem 
Tide of Imports 


| 


| Federal Railway Company in Germany 
will serve no more wheat cereals on its 
dining cars, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner William T. Daug- 
|herty at Berlin made public by the food- 
| stuffs division of the Department of Com- 

merce. The divisign’s announcement fol- 
| lows in full text: 


|many. has adopted a wheatless menu to 
help stimulate German rye consumption 
in breads and to stem the tide of wheat 
|imports from abroad, the Department of 
Competes is informed in a report from 
William T, Daugherty, American Trade 
Commissioner in Berlin. The national 
| necessity of this alternate, it points out, 
\is apparent when considered that Ger- 
{many produces 3,500,000 metric tons 
| (428,590,000 bushels) of wheat annually 
and consumes 5,500,000 tons (202,070,000 
bushels) and at the same time produces 





8,500,000 tons (334,645,000 bushels) of | 
jvye and consumes only 6,500,000 tons | 


| (255,905,000 bushels). Wheat consump- 


|in many places merchants find it difficult | sistant Chief of the Division of Western tion indicates a 73,480,000 bushel net im- 


| port and rye consumption a 78,740,000 
bushels net export. ? 

A notice has been-issued to dining-car 
guests in effect that no more wheat 
cereals will be served, f 


yy 
‘ 


} 


| To stem the tide of wheat imports, the | 
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Favors Modified | 70 Var tous States | Is Outlined Found Off Coast _ 


Packers’ Decree Measures Carried Out to Help Needy Farmers Explained | 


Entrance of Meat Companies 
Into Retail Marketing Is 


Urged as Means to Reduce | 


‘Spread’ in Prices 


Entrance of the national packers into 


.the retail marketing of meat and ‘other 


a 


a 


food products is favored by the American 
National Livestock Association as a 
means of reducing the “spread” in prices 
between the price paid to the producer 
of meats and that paid by the customer, 
it was stated Oct. 14 by F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, Colo., secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mollin testified as a witness for 
the packers, Armour and Company and 
Swift and Company, which are attempt- 
ing to obtain a modification of the 1920 
“consent decree,” and are presenting 
their case before Associate Justice Jen- 
nings Bailey of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

Stating that he was speaking for the 
Livestock Growers’ Association, Mr. 
Mollin said: “We have been disap- 
pointed in the advent of chain retail 
stores as they have not brought the re- 
lief to the cattle producers that had been 
hoped for. There has been a great in- 
crease in retailing meat by the chain 


In Response to Telegram From Chairman of 
Virginia Committee 


The Federal authorities have offered 
large resources to aid in relieving the 
drought situation, including that in Vir- 
ginia, and they desire to cooperate with 
the State committees in this work, Sec- 
retary C. W. Warburton, of the Federal | 
Drought Relief Committee, told former 


the Virginia Drought Relief Committee, , 
in a telegram Oct. 14. Dr. Warburton | 


retary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde | 
in reply to a telegram from Mr. Byrd 
asking for “definite information” and 
“constructive preparation to deal with 
unemployment and other disastrous ef- | 
| fects” of the drought. 

Dr. Warburton pointed out that the | 
State chairmen for the various States 
in the drought area will meet at Wash- | 
ington next month. He said that Red 
| Cross chapters are coordinating their 
| work with welfare organizations or in- 
| dividuals and are in a position to give 
immediate assistance where needed, and 
railroads are cooperating. 

Bankers, feed dealers and farmers | 
have been organized to supply feed to) 
needy farmers at the most favorable | 
prices possible, Dr. Warburton continued. | 
A total of $200,000 has been allotted to 
Virginia for Federal seed loans and the 


and consequently no calls have been made 
upon the National Red Cross. County 
chapters are, I understand, everywhere 
being revived and strengthened, coordi- 


‘nating their work with that of other wel- 


fare organizations or individuals. I am 
informed that they are in position to 


Governor Harry F. Byrd, Chairman of | give immediate assistance where needed.| westbound transatlantic steamship lane 


4. The railroads have cooperated with 
the Federal Government by granting 


sent the telegram in the absence of Sec- | half rates on feed to drought areas. This | 


Department has designated all counties 
im Virginia for receipt of such conces- 
sions.and up to Oct. 13 permits have 
been issued for 7,126 cars of feed for 
transportation into Virginia under these 
half rates. County agents are regularly 
issuing half rate transportation certifi- 
cates to needy farmers. 


5. Some disparity developed in prices 
of food, whereupon this Department re- 
quested extension workers to cooperate 
with county ¢ommittees in organizing 
feed dealers, bankers and farmers to 
supply feed to needy farmers at the most 
favorable prices possible. We have not 
been informed as to results obtained in 
your State, other_than with reference to 
the purchase of hay by the Virginia seed 
service. 


6. This Department allotted $200,000 


Federal Farm Board has offered to as-|to Virginia for Federal seed loans for | 


stores, but after making an investigation | sist farm cooperatives with credit for | planting of Fall pasture crops, of which 


we feel that the chains have been putting 
emphasis on medium meats instead of 
high-grade meats for which our associa- 
tion has for so long been striving. 


Losses Suffered 





their members, he said. He explained i 
further that the Secretary of Agriculture 
; has made immediately available Federal | 
| funds for contracts for road construction | 
which normally would not be available 


$43,000 has actually been loaned. All ap- 
plications received have been acted upon 
promptly and loans made in maximum 
amounts ‘possible under our regulations. 

7. The Federal Farb Board has offered 


“The spread between the producer and| until July 1, 1931, but that there has/|to assist farm coperatives with credit for 


the consumer in livestock business slows 
up consumption and stimulates a bar- 
gain sale which backs up onto the pro- 
ducers unfavorably. In all but three 
years of the past decade the livestock 


business has in general been unprofitable | 


to the producer.” 

Upon being cross examined by Harold 
B. Teegarden, Assistant to the Attorney 
General, of the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice, Mr. Mollin said 
that there was very little difference be- 
tween packer-owned and other livestock 
yards. However, he said, “we feel that 
the packer should not be permitted to 
own livestock yards because a neutral- 
ity between the buyer and seller on which 
an markets can be operated should pre- 
vail. 

“If packers retailed their own meats 
we feel that we would have an industry 
retailing meat which is interested in the 
livestock industry, which should be ad- 
vantageous to us. At present the re- 
tail men, restaurants, hotels and dining 
cars maintain their prices too constant, 
and do not allow them to fluctuate read- 
ily with wholesale and producer prices.” 


The testimony of Frank A. Hunter, | 
president ef the East Side Packing Co., | 


East St. Louis, Ill., was continued on 
Oct. 14 from the previous day. 
being questioned by counsel, for the 
packers, Mr. Hunter stated that his com- 
pany’s plant was now operating nearly 
capacity, about 45 hours per week. Con- 


Upon | 


| been no call from Virginia or any com-; 
mitments in this direction. 


Virginia Requests , | 
Statement of Program 


jman of the Virginia State Drought Re-| 
lief Committee, dated Winchester, Va., | 
Oct. 11, and addressed to Arthur M. | 
Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, follows 
in full text: 

“Meeting of State Drought Commit- 
tee will be held in Richmond Oct. 15. 
Would it be possible for you to furnish | 
us prior to that time with some definite; 
information as to what plans you have} 
in contemplation for constructive relief 
to drought-stricken areds? Virginia was | 
organized promptly on request of Presi- 
dent Hoover more than two months ago. | 
We have no desire to be critical but 
believe time has come when a definite 
statement from the national administra- 
tion should be forthcoming so that Vir- 
ginia plans can be coordinated with 
|yours. Surveys have been conducted in 
each county and definite information can 
be furnished, if you desire, of needs of | 
each community. It is time now to make 
;constructive preparation to deal with; 
unemployment and other disastrous ef- | 
fects of the drought and I cannot im- 
press upon you too strongly the neces- 
sity of making public promptly a definite 


The telegram of Harry F. Byrd, chair-f 


program so that Virginia’s plans may be \I 


their members for various purposes 


| within the requirements of the law. 


Funds for Highway 
Construction Available 

8. In order to assist in provision of 
employment to drought-stricken farmers, 


the Secretary of Agriculture has made 
immediately available Federal funds for 
contracts for road construction which 
would not normally have been available 
until July 1, 1931. This was done in 
order to enable your State, through her 
various authorities, to organize employ- 
ment in road building. The amount thus 
made available from Federal road funds 
is $2,379,788: We have as yet had no call 
or indication of any commitments in this 
direction from your State and would, of 
course, be glad to know what progress is 
being made in this most important arm 
of relief. 
your State engineer was to the effect 
that contracts could be made against 
1932 allotments, this has now been modi- 
fied to make the actual cash available for 
payments. 

9. I presume your committee will con- 


themselves of the Federal credit through 
creation of agicultural credit associa- 
tions under the intermediate credit law. 
assume also that your committee will 


While our earlier advice to 


sider whether it is necessary to avail | 


Of New England 


Geodetic Survey Locates, 
| ‘Landmark’ on Steamer 
Lane of Importance to) 
Navigation 


An “underwater landmark,”’, on the! 
between Europe and the United States, 
has been discovered by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, according to announce-| 
ment b:; the Department of Commerce. ; 

The “landmark” is a valley off the New| 
ee gem Coast, and it is two miles wide, | 
eight miles long, and 300 fathoms below 
the general level of the transcontinental | 
shelf, according to the findings uncovered | 
in a. hydrographic survey that covered | 
approximately 15,000 square miles of | 
| sea. 
The depression may be used for fixing : 
|the position of ships by means of elec- | 
| trical devices which measure the time re- | 
quired for electrical vibrations to travel | 
{to the ocean bottom and back, accord-| 
|ing to the Department’s statement, which | 
follows in full text: | 


The discovery of a remarkable under- | 
water valley with a depth of 400 fathoms | 
has resulted from the hydrographic sur- | 
vey of George Bank recently undertaken | 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the! 
Department of Commerce on behalf of 
the fishing and shipping industries. 


Covers 15,000 Miles 

Georges Bank is off the New England | 
coast partly on one of the world’s most} 
important fishing banks and directly on! 
| the westbound transatlantic steamship | 
ane between Europe and the United | 
States. This gigantic hydrographic sur- 
veying job undertaken by the ships | 
“Lydonia” and “Oceanographer”—the lat- | 
ter the former and famous “Corsair” | 
of J. P. Morgan—covers an area ex- 
| tending seaward for a distance of about 

200 miles and comprising approximately 

15,000 square miles. It is a region of 
strong and irregular currents, of fre- | 
quent storms, and is enveloped in fog 
during more than half of the time. 

The mouth of this newly discovered 
| valley, which is two miles in width, lies 
|in latitude 41 degrees 20 minutes N., 
longitude 66 degrees 10 minutes W., and 
extends in a north-northwesterly diree- 
tion for a distance of about eight miles. 
The floor of the valley lies approximately 
300 fathoms below the general level of 
the continental shelf. Forthcoming 
charts of this feature will supply ma- 
riners traversing that area with a valu- 
able submarine landmark, since it is 
| ideally oriented with respect to the gen- 
eral trend of the continental shelf for | 
fixing a ship’s position. | 
| The navigator of today, with modern | 
| apparatus and accurate charts, no longer 
|is required to slow his speed in such 
areas. The lead and sounding line of 
sea tales have largely been replaced by 
mechanical sounding devices. An elec- 
trically actuated drum sends sound vi- 








| How Valley Under 


—United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
A “valley” 2 miles wide, 8 miles long and 300 fathoms deep has been 
located in the bed of the Atlantic Ocean by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey through use of the instrument pictured above. 
instrument, a “fathometer,” measures the time required for sound vibra- 
tions sent from the hull of a moving vessel to reach the bed of the ocean 
and return to the ship, thus indicating the depth of the ocean. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey is making a hydrographic survey of approxi- 
mately 15,000 square miles of the Atlantic Ocean’s area, using this device. 
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Ocean Was Found ‘Mr. Wilbur Will Remain 


In Cabinet, President Says 


wy 
President Hoover in announcing orally — 
on Oct. 14.that the Secretary of. the In- 
| terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, would  re-) 
main a member of his Cabinet, stated 
| that Dr. Wilbur was too valuable to lose | 
| from the Federai service. i 
| The student publication’ of the Leland- ul 
| Stanford University of California, “The | 
| Stanford Daily.” had published a state ~ 
ment that the board of trustees had de- — 
| cided not to continue Dr. Wilbur’s leave — 
of absence as president of the university — 
and would ask him either to resign and ~ 
permit the naming of a successor OF | 
return to his duties as president. % 
| “Dy, Wilbur will remain in the Gabi- | 
net,” said President Hoover in discuss~ 
ing the subject. “The university ul 
gladly extend his leave as long as is 
necessary. He is too valuable a man to 
lose from the Federal service. 
“Being one of the trustees of that in- 
stitution, I can speak with more. au- — 
thority than a student publication.”” : 


Appeal by Candy Jobbers 
| Rejected by Supreme Court 


| Petitioners in the case of eight mem- 
| bers of the Chicago Association of Candy 
Jobbers, convicted under anti-trust pro- 
ceedings brought by the Department of 
Justice for violation of the Sherman Act, 
were denied a review of their convictions 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
| States on Oct. 13. 

The trial court found that the petition- 
| ers had entered into agreements whereby 
nonmembers were coerced into member- 
| ship and prospective purchasers were 
urged not to buy from nonmembers. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit sustained the convictions. 

The petition had urged that the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals erred in ruling 
that interstate commerce was involved 
in the case, and that, even though it 
| were involved, the restraint, if any, was 
not undue but merely slight, incidental 
| and remote. 

The association, it was alleged in’ the 
suit, did not engage in any candy ‘usi- 
ness, was not a customer and had no cus- 
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adapted to and coordinated with those | 


take up promptly the question of expedi-| brations into the, water depths; an elec- 


siderable competition with farm slaugh- 
tered meats is met, he said. 

Ten per cent of the company’s busi- 
ne.3,'Mr..Hunter said, upon cross-exam- 
ination by Special. Assistant to the At- 


torney General Harold B. Teegarden, is | 


made up of chain store sales. 


lof the Federal Government.” 
Procedure Set Forth 


(At August Meetings 


In the absence of Secretary Hyde, 
| Dr. C. W. Warburton, Secretary of the 


-| done. 


“We consider ourselves small packers. | Federal Drought Relief Commission, yes- | 


tion of the assistance through road con-| trical robot—the’ fathometer—measures 
struction,.if this has not already been | the time it takes the vibrations to travel 
At the forthcoming meeting of|to the ocean bottom and back, and the 
| the the chairmen of the various commit-| depth is registered in the pilot house. 
| tees, to be held next month, we shall ex- In other words, without reducing the 
pect a report on these matters and on| speed of his vessel, it is possible for 


|the number of families in need “of aid| him to have a continuous record of the 


Led by the 


We do not have branch houses but sell 
to chain stores in carload lots, direct 
from the plant. Large packers generally 
do not sell from their plant but through 
a branch house. Retailing never ap- 
pealed to us. We are busy as it is and 


are not in a position to enter into re-| 
_tailing. 


It would also be unfavorable to 
our business to enter into retail selling 


in competition with our present buyers,” | 


Mr. Hunter said. 
Nonfederal Inspection Advantage 
George A. Wyville, of Jersey City, Di- 


rector of Market Service for the Asso- |! 
ciated Press at the New York office, was | 


called by counsel for the packers and 
gave information regarding the scope 
of service of his organization. 


The advantages of operating a non-| 


Federally inspected packing plant were 
testified to by Abraham Goldberg, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Packing Co., Biy- 
mingham, Ala., 
packers. His company competes in sell- 
ing with the large packers, including 
Armour and Co. and Swift and Co. “We 
feel that we have an advantage over 
them in the local market,” he said. 
Upon being questioned, by Mr. Teegar- 
den as to why his company restricted 
its sales to Alabama, Mr. Goldberg said 
that it would take from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 to equip his plant to pass Federal 
inspection, which is necessary for plants 
selling products outside of the State in 
which they are located. 
cost,” he states, “prohibits us from en- 
tering into sales outside of Alabama as 
we are not situated to handle the in- 
creased investment. We do not sell at 
retail and have never felt so inclined.” 
Competition Factors Described 
Andrew P. Miller, vice president and 
general manager of the American Pack- 
ing & Provision Co,, Ogden, Utah, the 
next witness, stated that “while our an- 
nual sales are not as great as many 
other larger packers, being $3,850,000 


in 1929, we buy in competition with| 


other packers at no apparent disadvan- 


in testifying for the| 


“This extra) 


terday sent the following telegram dated 
| Oct. 14 to Chairman Byrd: 

| In the absence of the Secretary, I am 
replying to your telegram of Oct. 11 
asking what the Federal Government 
‘proposes in relief of drought conditions 
in the State of Virginia. The following | 
| is the present status of the matter: | 

1. In order to coordinate Federal aid 
to assist in matters beyond the ability 
of the individual States, the President on 
| Aug. 14 called a conference of Governors 
|and the following measures were unani- 
| mously agreed upon: 

(a) Setting up of a committee repre- | 
senting the various Federal agencies | 
concerned. This has been done, under 
the chairmanship of Secretary Hyde. 

(b) Establishment of a State drought 
| committee in each State comprised of | 
State officials and farmer, banker and 
|Red Cross representatives, with subsid- 
liary county committees in each county. | 
I understand this has been completed in ' 
your State. : | 

(c) An intimate canvass of the situa- 
ition in each county by the county com- 
| mittee and report on the number of fam- 
ilies in need and the character of the 
need of each family. We are expecting? | 
these reports when the State chairmen | 
meet in Washington next month. 

2. A meeting of banker representa- 
tives from the State committees was 
held in Washington on Aug. 27 to con- 
sider the organization of credit to farm- | 
lers. This meeting resolved that beyond 
ithe credit facilities naturally available | 

in the State, an agricultural credit asse- | 
| ciation should be created by bankers and 
business men in each State in order to; 
make the credit of the Federal interme- 
diate credit system available as provided 
|by law. Such credit corporations have 
jbeen or are being formed in other 
drought States under the leadership of 
|the State committees. I understand, 
| however, that at a meeting of Virginia 
| bankers under the auspices of your State 
committee, it was decided that such a 
step was unnecessary in Virginia and} 








and employment because of the drought. 

I think you will realize that the Fed- 
eral authorities have offered large re- 
sources to aid in relieving the situation 
and that it is our desire to cooperate with 
you in the work your committee is doing. 


Protests Against Location 


Protests against the location of a 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Hunting- 


| ton, W. Va., will be heard by the Fed- 


eral Board of Hospitalization on Oct. 20, 
according to an oral statement by the 
chairman of the Board, and the admin- 


Frank T. Hines, Oct. 14. These pro- 
tests have been received from _ individ- 
uals and organizations in West Virginia, 


National prohibition “canaot be reas- 
onably assigned as one of the outstand- 
ing causes of the farmer’s condition in 
the present day,” says a monograph on 
“The Value of Law Observance,” made 
public recently by the Director of Pro- 
nibition, Col. Amos W. W. Woodcock. 
(A summary of the monograph was 
printed in the issue of Oct. 13.) 

“Only a very slight percentage of the 
total grain crop went into the production 
of liquors,” it is stated. 

The section of the monograph dealing 
with the effect of prohibition on the 
farm producer follows in full text: 

A great many statements have been 


For Hospital to Be Heard | 


istrator of veterans’ affairs, Brig. Gen. | 


depths over which he is passing. With 
the modern chart showing the configura- 
| tion “of the bottom in sufficient detail, 
he can readily fix the position of his 
ship, even under weather conditions 
which would render other methods use- 
less. He uses these underwater land- 
| marks just as he uses lighthouses, buoys 
and other aids to navigation, as well 
as outstanding topographic features he 
| Can see on approaching the land. These 
| unusual undersea landmarks, however, 
| are perhaps even more useful and com- 
| torting when out of sight of land and 
in areas where dangerous shoals exist. | 


and the Board at a special meeting al 
Oct. 13 decided to have such a hearing, 
when all protests could be officially re- 
ceived. The hearing will be at the Ar- 
lington Building in Washington, D. C. 





Farmer’s Troubles Cannot Be Blamed 


On Prohibition, Says Mr. Woodcock 


Enforcement Chief Says Only Small Percentage of Grain | 
Was Used for Alcoholic Beverages 


duction in the country for these years of 
48,000,000 bushels, or about 7% per cent 
jof the total production of rye went into 
the production of liquors. 

Barley and malt showed the greatest 
average. In the years 1915 and 1916 dis- 
|tillers and breweries used 32 per cent of 
|the annual malt crop. 

When legitimate distilling and brewing 
ceased in 1920 the lands used in the pro- 
{duction of barley naturally had to be di- 
|verted to other grain crops. When it is 
|taken into consideration that only a very 
| slight percentage of the total grain crop 
| went into the production of liquors, any 
disturbance caused by the passage of the 


Liberty Limited 
™ Golden Arrow 


Luxurious New Equipment 
for the 
CoNGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
(to New York) 


NOWN for many years as one 

- of the world’s most famous 
trains, the Congressional Limited 
now adds fresh laurels to its crown. 
Luxurious new equipment has 
been designed for its exclusive use. , 


This equipment ineludes re- 
markably comfortable new 
drawing-room parlor cars, buffet- 
lounge cars beautifully decorated 
in light green and cream, and an 
entirely new kind of observation 
car as comfortable as your own 


HOOSE your own hour of departure 


... your own hour of arrival in 


Chicago—the flexible Pennsylvania sched- 
ule meets business and social plans. 


Leave in mid-afternoon on the Liberty 
Limited, arrive im Chicago at the begin- 


ning of business the following day. Leave 
two hours later on The Golden Arrow— 
now more than 30 minutes faster than ever 
before—and still be in Chicago at noon the 
next day. 


And on either of these two famous trains 


you will enjoy delicious food, served in 
beautiful modern diners. You will receive 
courteous, expert service, and you will en- 
joy the latest and most luxurious train 
equipment. . 


tage to us. 

“We sell in competition with Swift, ' 
Armour, and Cudahy, and find the com- 
petition keen and clean. 


that the local banks could handle the | 
farmers’ credit needs without Federal | 
| credit aid. 


made in the past 10 years that one of | national prohibition act can not be res- 
the sources of trouble with the farmer) sonably assigned as one of the outstand- 
has been the lack of brewing and dis-|ing causes of the farmer’s condition in 





In addition we} 3. The National Red Cross has under- 


tilling in the United States. the present day. 


living room. 


Try the Congressional Limited 


on your next trip to New York. schedules in America. 


Six other trains to Chicago make this 
one of the most convenient and flexible 


compete with several nonfederally in- 
spected plants which undoubtedly have 
an advantage over us, as their invest- 
ment is not as great compared with 
their volume.” 

When asked by Mr. Teegarden as to 
what benefits were derived by the 
American Packing and Provision Com- 
pany from its wholly owned subsidiary, 
The Ogden Union Stockyards, Mr. 
Miller said that they were solely finan- 
cial and that ‘we enjoy no special bene- 
fits or concessions.” 

In speaking of the company’s method 
of done business, Mr. Miller said that 
‘“‘we make each type of cut or variety 
of meat bear its proportion of the costs 
and then add a reasonable profit which 
we think will endure in face of competi- 
tion from other sources We do not re- 
tail and have never had any desire to 
do so. Our present trade would re- 
sent such an attempt on our part. We 
do very little selling to chain stores be- 
cause they generally do not pay the 
price that we command for our prod- 
ucts.” | 

Upon inquiry whether his company | 


| dition of the packing industry. 


|taken to supplement local resources in 
| relief of cases of individuals in distress 
jnot able to find employment or present 
such security as would command credit | 
|through the agricultural credit associa- | 
tions or local banks. I am informed that 
so far Virginia chapters of the Red Cross 
|! have been able to handle the situation | 


| Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., called to the 
witness stand for the packers, testified 
‘to the present highly competitive con- 
He said 
| that. his company sold in competition with 
| Swift and Company, Armour and Com- 
pany and other large packers but had 
never met with any unfair methods prac- 
ticed by competitors, “We also compete 
with non-Federally inspected plants 
which have somewhat of an advantage | 
over us in lower overhead,” he said. 
Answering questions by Mr. Teegarden, 
Mr. Heil said that his company favored 
dealing with many large independent re- 
tailers in preference to a few large chain | 
stores as their outlet would not be tied 
up too closely. “The entrance of large 


Undoubtedly during the readjustment 
period of 1920, when the grains for- 
merly sold to brewers and distillers went 
into surplus, there was a temporary ef- 
fect felt by the farmer. However, the 
best way to seek an answer to the gen- 
eral question is to discover what propor- 
tion of farm crops was used in the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages. 

Of a total wheat and oat crop pro- 
duced in the United States in 1914, when 
brewing and distilling were at their 
height, less than 1 per cent was used by 
the brewers and distillers. The exact 


figures show that out of a production of | 
700,000,000 bushels of wheat and about | 


1,150,000,000 bushels of oats, only about 
2,000,000 bushels were used in the pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages. As will 
be seen, this is only a mere fraction of 
1 per cent. 

Corn is used both 
of beer. and in the making of distilled 
spirits. For the years 1915 and 1916, 
out of a total crop of 5,600,000,000 
bushels of corn, only 68,747,896 bushels 
ere used by breweries—slightly more 
than 1 


in the brewing} 


From the point of view of a nation- 
wide survey of agricultural products, it 
may be pointed out that the production of 
grapes from 1917 to 1926 has increased 
1400 per cent; the production of corn 
|sugar and molasses has increased fully 
/100 per cent, and while the benefits de- 
|rived from these raw products have come 
to different sections of the country, 
nevertheless the industry, viewed as a 
whole, does not seem to have lost in its 
total monetary productien during the last 
decade. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 14, 1930 


10:30 a. m, to 12 m.--The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

3 p. m.—Eliot Wadsworth, special 
representative of President Hoover to 


| make a study of the financial and eco- 


Leaves Washington at 4.25 P.M.— 
leaves Baltimore at 5.17 P.M.— 
arrives in New York at 8.50 P.M. 


To St. Louis the Pennsylvania offers six 
trains daily, led by The American and the 
**Spirit of St. Louis.” 


SWIFT. LUXURIOUS FLYERS 


to Chicago 


LIBERTY LIMITED 

Leaves Washington 

Arrives Chicago............ 9.10 A.M. 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 


Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago............ 


to St. Louis 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

Leaves Washington......... 2.55 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis. ..........12.30 P.M. 
THE AMERICAN 


Leaves Washington......... 6.30 P.M. 
Arrives St. Louis.....,,.,.. 405 P.M. 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14th Street, 
N. W.,, Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., operating with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, provides swift, up-to-date rail-air service from coast to coast and 
between intermediate points at fares comparable to rail-Pullman fares. 


f I Y pee cent of the national produc- 
would suffer if the larger packers were | Packers into retail business would be|tion. Rice was used in considerable | 


permitted to enter into retail market- | detrimental to us by restricting our out-| quantities in brewing during the years| 
ing, Mr, Miller was of the opinion that|lets. We do not retail ourselves and|1915 and 1916, up to almost 8 per cent, 
his company would be placed to an ad-; think that it would be detrimental to our|of the total crop produced. 
vantage, provided the large packers left} business in view of the present type of| The average amount of rye used in} 
the other markets to the independent | our customers.” the manufacture of distilled spirits for 

ckers. ‘ | The hearing will be continued on Oct. | the three years 1914-1916 was 3,633,033 
’ George L. Heil, president of the Heil! 15, bushels, as against an average total pro- | 


nomic situation of the Dominican Re- 
public, called to make a verbal report 
to the President on his observations. 

4:15 p. m.—Col. Alfred P. Thom of 
Washington, D. C., general counsel of 
the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, called. Subject of conference 
not announced, 


. 
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C 
on Smoker's 


Among Questions to Be 
Considered at Tariff Com- 
_, mission Hearing 


ann n 
tax on cigarettes, the United States 
Government collects over $2,000,000 on 
the second most important raw material 
in fashioning this product, the paper, 
all of which is imported, records of the 
Department of the Treasury reveal. 
When the Tariff Act of_ 1922 was be-| 
fore the Senate, the ranking minority 
“member of the Finance Committee, Sen- 
ator Simmons (Dem.), of North Carolina, | 
attempted to have cigarette papers) 
placed on the free list, arguing that the) 
tobacco industry is still paying the high| 


YEARLY 9404.) 


In' addition to the $500,000,000 received ' 
maaPly by the Treasury from the stamp) 


Cotton Machines 


Aid Eyapettirs 


Devices to Be Used by Cali- 
fornia in Fighting Pink 
- Bollworm 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Oct. 14. 


Machines that sort the waste from cot- 
‘ton gins, to aid in preventing the pink 
bollworm of cotton from __ becoming 
strongly established in California, will be 
installed in counties where the danger of 
linfestation is greatest, according to -an 
oral statement on Oct. 4 by G. H. Hecke, 
Director of the State Department of 
Agriculture. 

The machines are expected to perform 
|much of the work previously assigned 
\to inspectors, said Mr. Hecke, who added 
jthat they are now being used in Arizona, 
and will be installed im Imperial and 
Riverside Counties of California, where 


Geological 


‘ 


the danger of invasion is greatest; and 
also in San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Madera, Tulare and Kern Counties, where 
there are extensive cotton plantings. 


“Since the pink bollworm was dis- 


taxes levied during the ‘war and that;jcovered in Arizona,” said Mr. Hecke, 


it is not “just to impose a tax upon the 

eeewatte paper which wraps our tobacco 

wi 

duced in this country,” thereby putting 

an added burden on the imdustry, it was 
inted out at the Commission. The 
mgress ruled otherwise, however, and 


en not a pound of that paper is pro-| 


|\“Federal and State officials have been 
|making every effort to eradicate the pest, 
and particularly,to prevent it from cross- 
ing the desert between the infested area 
jand the California plantations.” 





cigarette paper remained dutiable at 60 


per cent ad valorem where it has been| 


since 1922. 

On Nov. 7, the Tariff Commission wil 
hold a public hearing om smokers’ arti- 
cles, including cigarette papers, This 
hearing will be held in connection with 
the investigation ordered by the Senate 
last July when a resolution (S. Res. 313) 
ee by Senator Copeland (Dem.), of 

ew York, was adopted. . 


Duty On Pipes Changed 

The paragraph in the Tariff Act on 
smokers’ articles, which covers pipes, 
cigarette papers, cigar and cigarette hold- 
ers and other articles used in connection 
with tobacco, was changed in only one! 
particular by the last Congress from| 
rates levied in i922, it was explained.) 
The duty on all pipes and pipe bowls:ex- | 
cept those of clay and om cigar anécig-| 
arette holders was increased from 60 per 
cent to 60 plus a specific tax of 5 cents| 
on each article. This chamge was writ-| 
ten into the bill by the House Ways and 
Meams Committee, and approved by the} 
House and Senate. | 

Brierwood pipes form the most impor- | 
tant item in this group om which an in-| 
creased tariff went into effect July 17.| 
In 1927 the domestic production of pipes | 
was valued at, according to the summary 
of tariff information, $6,946,576 while the 


Employment in Bay State 
By Utilities Shows Decline 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
| Boston, Oct. 14. 


| The number of wage earners em- 
jployed by 84 public utility companies 
jin Massachusetts during the period from 
|Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 decreased 1.8 per 
cent, according to'the. monthly report 
of the Department of Labor and In- 


dustries. 

The aggregate weekly pay 
creased 1.2 per cent in the same period, 
the report showed, although average 
weekly earnings increased 0.6 per cent. 


Parasites Effective 


In Fruit Fly Control 


Natural Enemies Used in Ha-) 


waii to Fight Pest 


An interesting comparison of the ef-| 


fectiveness of natural control of the 
Mediterran.an fruit fly, as practiced in 
Hawaii for the last 16 years, and arti- 
ficial methods, as practiced in Florida 


Field studies made by the Geological Survey indicate 
more than 2,000 square miles of the area of the United 
States is below sea level, according to information 
made available on behalf of the Survey. Approxi- 


mately one-fifth of this subsea land is located 
-Death Valley, which is in southeastern California. 
The above photograph shows a Survey party in Death 
Valley. at a point 276 feet below mean sea level. 
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rvey Party in ‘Sub-sea’ Area 


awe 


-~-Department of the Interior 
in 


Both Highest and Lowest Points in America 


| 


imports of pipes in that year were valued|during 1929, may be drawn from Circu- 
at $1,100,250 and paid a duty of $660,150./lar 109-C, a recent publication of the 
About 90 per cent of the total value! United States Departiment of Agricul- 
of brier pipes produced im the domestic|/ture, which may be obtained free upon 
industry is produced in six plants, five | request. 
of which are located in or mear New York} The new publication presents a de- 
City while one is in Chicago, it was|tailed study of the parasitism of the 
stated. More brier pipes are produced!Mediterranean fly in Hawaii for the pe- 
in France than in any other country, and/riod 1922-24, when imtensive studies 
about 75 per cent of United States im-| were mad. bv the Bureau of Entomology. 
ports are from that source. \In addition, tables which show the rela- 


Many Brier Pipes Come From France 


“The competitive problem in brierwood 
pipes,” according to information gath- 
ered by the Tariff Commission, “centers | 
primarily in the importation of low and| 
medium grade pipes from France, which! lis 
compete with similar domestic pipes.|_~ 
These low and medium* grade pipes sell 
at retail for 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents 
and $1 each. 


|various host fruits from 1916 to 1924, 
and the extent of control by parasites 
in these fruits, are included in the re- 


rt. 

The study shows that the four estab- 
hed natural enemies imported to Ha- 
|waii from Australia amd South Africa, 
ltaken together, have parasitized from 
|43 to 47 per cent of the fruit-fly larvae. 


“Tt is estimated that about 96 per cent 
of the brierwood pipes made in the do- 
mestic industry in 1925 were designed | 
to retail at $1 or less each in groups 
corresponding to about 92 per cent of | 
the total imports. About 80 per cent of 
the pipes imported to retail at $1 or less} 
each come from France. The imports 
from the United Kingdom are largely | 
high-priced pipes which compete directly | 
with domestic pipes. The English pipes, 
especially the high-priced pipes, have a 
prestige of considerable value in some 
instances. The high-priced pipes usually 
are identified by distinctive trade names 
and brands.” 


State Governs Cutting 
Of Christmas Trees 


Regulations Spom sored for 
Business in Minnesota 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Minnesota are about completed, and the 
actual cutting and shipping will soon 
start. 

Christmas Day will find these trees in 
homes all over the middle west. Min- 
nesota uses about one-third of the total 
number. Iowa and the two Dakotas, Ne- 
braska and Kansas buy the bulk of trees 
shipped out of the State. These ship- 
ments are started about the middle of 
November and continue through the first 
two weeks of December. Local ship- 
ments ithin the State and to near-by 
points out of the State will start about 
Dee. 1. and continue umtil a few days 
before Christmas, Most of the long- 
distance shipments are made by rail, but 
this year water shipments will be made 
eastward through the Great Lakes, A 
large amount of the local shipments are 
made by truck, which are small lots for 
local retail trade. 

There are three laws which everyone 
engaged in handling trees should know. 

No timber, which includes Christmas 
trees, can be taken from lands on which 
the taxes are not paid to date. 

Notice of cutting should be sent to 
the State Forester, Old State Cap- 
itol, St. Paul, giving the name| 
of the operator, the location of the land! 
or parcels of land from which trees are! 
to be cut, and an estimate of the amount! 
to be cut, before the operations start. | 
When started, a copy of this notice 
should be posted on the door of the camp 
building or the northwest corner of each 


Public carriers, railroads or truck com- 
panies, can not accept trees for ship- 
ment unless this permit is exhibited by 
the shipper. Members of the State for- 
est service, game wardens, and county 
or town officers are required to stop and 
check over trees being transported or in 
the process of cutting. 

Im addition to trees, individuals and 
companies have built up a business for| 
wreaths, rope festooning@ and evergreen| 
decorations. The tops of pulpwood trees | 
are used for Christmas trees, making! 
ee grade specimens. Branches and, 
trimamings are used to make wreaths and| 
festoon rope. Wreaths are usually made | 
of cedar and decorated with pine cones. 
Rope festooning is made from spruce, 
balsam, cedar and pine branches. 

Small trees, a foot or two in height, 
find a ready sale for mantle or table 
decorations. They are usually sold with 
a birch block stand or base. 


Widely different horticultural condi- 


jtions prevail in Hawaii and Florida. In} 


Hawaii most of the host fruits of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly are wild or not 
of commercial importance, while the re- 
verse is true in Florida. 
clean-u, and sprav work . | not seem 
practical in Hawaii, so natural control 
was tried as the next best method. 
(From Department of Agriculture.) 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
| 


|The area below sea level is irregular in 
| shape and covers roughly 1,700 or 1,800 
‘square miles. The width of this area 
{will probably average about 20 miles, 
and it is approximately 90 miles long. 
Salton Sea is about 12 miles wide, on the 
average, and perhaps 45 miles long. ; 

| Death Valley claims another distinc- 
|tiom. It is reputed to be the hottest, 
|driest place in the United States. The 
highest temperature officially. recorded 
|in the country was 134 degrees Fahren- 
|heit, recorded at Greenland Ranch, also 
known as Furnace Creek Ranch, on July 
10, 1913. Yet it has also had a tem- 
| perature as low as 15 degrees Fahrenheit 
land there is a good range from day 
lto might. The ranch is 178 feet below 
/sea level. Rainfall is scant in the valley 
jand the wind velocity is low. 

| Humidity is relatively low and evap- 
oration high in that part of the country, 
and the high temperatures would be un-| 
bearable otherwise. Because of the dry- 
ness of the air the moisture given off | 
| by the body quickly evaporates and there 
/is mo visible perspiration, but the evap- 
| oration produces a edoling effect. Hence| 
|a person is seldom affected as long as} 
|\he can drink sufficient water to make! 
up for the rapid loss through the skin. | 





} 


\tive abundance of fruit-fiy larvae in|]¢ is usually only when a person can not|and the devil had 


|get water that there is any harmful 


effect. 
| Observations Made 


| Om Evaporation 


From a series of observations on days | 
when the temperature was as high as} 
108 to 114 degrees, it was concluded| 
| that the evaporation from a human body} 
|in half a day amounted to about two 
las climbing mountains, it was nearly 
double this quantity. A Geological Sur- 
vey party of two men used in September 


xtensive | for all purposes, including drinking, cook- | 


jing, washing and filling the automobile 
| radiator, from 9 to 13 gallons a day. 

| Advantage is taken of the great 
evaporation for cooling water and food- 


Vast Amount of Information 


Available in Labor Library 


Collection Consists of Over 


140,000 Volumes and 


Thousands of Pamphlets 


Topic IV: Communications: PPublications and Records 
1 In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


| 


shown the practical contacts between 


Détvisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present, serics deals with 


Communications. 


By Laura A 


. Thompson 


Librarian, Department of Labor 


HE Department of Labor Library 
is one of the youngest, of the De- 
partment libraries im "Washington 

in time of organization, but one of the 
oldest from the point of view of its 
collection, for its beginnings go back 
to 1884, when Congress established a 
Bureau of Labor in the Department of 
the Interior to “collect information 
upon the subject of labor and the earn- 
ings of laboring men and women, and 
the means of promoting their material, 
social, intellectual and moral pros- 
perity.” 

Almost at once a library was found 
to be needed and a special collection 
of labor literature was started which 
has since grown into one of the two 
most important labor libraries in the 
world. With the addition of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau collection and expansion 
to cover the other work of the Depart- 
ment, the scope of the library has been 
broadened to the whole field of social 


welfare. 
THE organic act of the Department 
of Labor of Mar. 4, 1913, defi- 
nitely recognized the library as a fun- 
damental tool of Government research 
in the provision giving the Secretary 
of Labor charge of the library, with 
power to “expend for periodicals and 
for the purchase of the library * * * 
such sums as Congress may provide 
from time to time.” It was not, how- 
ever, until the Department moved into 
its present quarters in 1917 that it 
proved possible to comsolidate the ex- 
isting bureau libraries into a depart- 
mental service, 

The collection which resulted from 
this consolidation imeluded approxi- 
mately 55,000 books and pamphlets, It 
has since grown to over 14,000 vol- 
umes, besides many thousands of un- 

In the next of this series of articles 
Records,” to appear im the issue of Oct. 
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mumbered pamphlets. About 1,900 pe- 
riodicals and as many more serials 
are currently received, including the 


official labor, statistical and social wel- | 


fare journals of 55 countries. In the 
subject files are kept mimeographed 


reports, clipped periodical articles, cir- | 


culars, small pamphlets and the bills 
imtroduced into Congress on matters 
of interest to the work of the Depart- 


ment of Labor. 
* 
’ I ‘HE rapid growth of the collection 
has been in part due to the tre- 
mendous increase in the volume of 
printed matter dealing with social and 


* 


economic problems since the close of | 


the World War. The increasing com- 
plexity of these problems and their 
growing importance in—the life of the 
Nation have made the systematic col- 
lection of the literature dealing with 
them a vital part of the Department’s 
work. When a new investigation is 
planned it is important to know what 
information there is already available 
on the subject When some new line 
ef action is contemplated it is essen- 
tial to find out what has been the ex- 
perience in this or other countries— 
not only what has been accomplished, 
but what has been attempted. 

The library serves im a way as eyes 
for the organization, searching every- 
«where for data of value +o the differ- 
ent specialists. It cares for the mate- 
rial received, classifies and indexes it, 
so that it may be quickly available 
when needed. In this work it must 
have in view not only inquiries in 
progress, but the needs also of new 
lines of researchh Through the circu- 
lation of the current periodicals and 
new publications as received it keeps 
the research workers in the different 
bureaus informed of new information 
pertinent to their investigations, 

om “Communications: Publications and 
16, Laura A. Thompson, Librarian, De- 


+stuffs. 


quarts, and if the person did heavy work, | 


ical Survey 


through which it slowly seeps to the 
| outside, where it evaporates. The re- 
frigerators of many a desert home in 
this part of the country consist of 
vessels wrapped in gunny sacks, which 
are kept moist by water dropping from 
holes in a can. The cooling effect is 
greater when there is a current of air. 

Greenland Ranch, a tourist resort, is 
|about the only permanent habitation in| 
the Death Valley region, though there | 
have been sporadic attempts at mining 
both metal and saline deposits in near-by 
mountains. Although rather isolated, 
the region has a peculiar fascination for 
the desert traveler, perhaps in part be- 
cause of the reputation ascribed to it 
by the name of “Death Valley.” The 
name was given the depression by a 
band of emigrants after their harrowing 
experiences in it on their way to the 
—neite old fields during the 1849 
rush. 


Unusual Scenic 


Features in Valley 


One of the member. of the party de- 
scribed the valley as “the Creator’s 
dumping place where He had left the 
worthless dregs after making a world, 
scraped these to- 





gether a little.” : 

Regardless of the attraction due to its 
reputation alone, the area exhibits 
scenic features that are’out of the or- 
dinary. The region is_of especial inter- 
est to the geologist and geomorphologist, ! 
for the little work that has been done 
shows that its geologic history has been 
complicated. For these and other rea- 
sons, in spite of the supposed dangers | 
involved, there is considerable travel | 
through the valley. | 

As a matter of fact, the region may | 
be traversed with comparative safety | 
provided certain precautions are fol-| 
lowed. 
| A number of routes enter the valley | 
|but the grades are steep because of the | 
high mountains that almost surround | 
it. Most of the roads lead through | 
mountain passes that are several thou- 





‘|sand feet above the valley bottom. As | 


an example of their steepness, that | 
leading up Emigrant Wash and Canyon | 
on the west side for several miles has 
a grade of 500 to 700 feet to the mile. | 
The sandy or gravelly nature of the| 
roadbed further adds to the difficulty 
of ascent. At times it is impossible 
| for all except the highest powered auto- | 
|mobiles. The Silver Lake road from 
!the south end of the valley, however, | 
; ascends only about 700 feet in 30 miles. | 
| The valley is the sink for the Amar- | 
|gosa River, which in places hardly de-| 
serves the name of river, for it consists 
| generally only of several dry channels. 
The presence in some places of grass 
and mesquite and of alkali in spots 
| spews that the water is near the sur-| 
| face. 


| Valley Is Narrow 
And Troughlike 


| The narrow troughlike character of 
jthe valley suggests that it has been 
formed by faulting, a huge block of | 
the earth’s crust having been dropped 
downward between the parts that now 
constitute the mountains. Faulting of 
considerable magnitude has been ob- 
served on the east side of the valley, 
but definite evidence of faulting on the 
west side is still lacking. The structure 
is complex and further work is neces- 
sary to determine its true nature. 

Drinking water is available at Sara- 
toga Springs in the southeastern part of 
the valley. These springs are among the 
largest in the Mohave Desert region and , 
| have long been noted as a camping place 
for desert travelers. Picture writings on 
the south face of a rock hill a few hun- 
dred feet to the southeast show that the 
springs were important in the life of the 
desert Indians prior to the coming of the 
white man, The water from the springs 
has a peculiar, unsatisfying taste that is 
neither especially bitter nor salty. 

Potable water may be obtained further 
up the valley, on the west side, at Ben- 
nets Well, and still further up at the 
Greenland Ranch on the opposite side. 

F. V. Coville, in his report on the 
Death Valley expedition of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1891, lists about 
200 general and more than 300 species 
of desert trees. A very few species pre- 
dominate, however. The creosote bush, 
|commonly and erroneously called grease- 
|wood or sagebrush, is most prevalent. 
|The expedition listed about 290 species 
|of birds, 56 species of reptiles, many 
species of insects, 47 species of mollusks 
jand 13 species of fish. Most of these 
species, however, were collected in the 
Mohave Desert region, which lies, in 
general, to the south and west of the 
Death Valley area. 

Perhaps the Salton Sea region is less 
| well known than Death Valley. The re- 
|gion, of which the sea is an outstanding 
|feature, embraces about 10,000 square 
{miles of southeastern California. It de- 





partment of Labor, continues her discussion of the functions of the Library of |rived its name, it is likely, from that of 


the Department. 
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a small station on the Southern Pacific 
Railread that still exists, The fertile 


Are Declared to Be Within Eighty-six Miles 


Mount Whitney Has Elevation of 14,496 Feet While One Point in Death Valley, Calif 
Is 276 Feet Below Sea Level, According to Maps of Geolog- 


“7 


Water is cooled by being kept+Imperial Valley, which is furnished with 


rolls de-| Shape, part of it extending into Mexico.|in porous earthern jars or water bags| water for irrigation from the Colorado| countries sent 62.3 per cent of the 


River, is in the region, and much of it 
is below sea level. 


The Salton Basin is not such a nar- 
row dip in the earth’s surface as 
Death Valley, but, like the valley, it 
extends in a northwesterly direction be- 
tween mountain ranges. The basin is 
a continuation of the great trough in 
which lies the Gulf of California, which 


is bel‘eved to be a sunken fault block! 


that sutsided as the lana ot both sides 
was elevated. Where tie Colorado 
River formerly discharged into the Gulf 
of California, it built near the border 
of the United States and Mexico a very 
large delta which finally extended across 
the gulf and isolated the northern part, 
creating a lake not connected with the 
ocean. This lake eventually dried up 
and left a desert, much of which is be- 
low sea level. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the Salton Basin is the old beach, 
which lies 40 to 50 feet above sea level 
and encircles the Imperial Valley, Sal- 
ton Sea, and that part of Coachella Val- 


ley south of Indio and to the north of | 


the sea. 

Topographically the Salton Basin does 
not differ materially from other closed 
desert basins except that it is larger 
than most of them and lies at an un- 
usually low level. The surface of the 
central portion is even and nearly flat. 
About its borders are alluvial slopes 
such as border other basins. In a num- 
ber of places rock masses protrude 
above the even surface of the basin as 
rocky islands project out of the sea. 
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AvurHorizep Statements ONLY Are PResENTED Heretn, Being 


PustisHep WitHout ComMENT BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


More Americans Travel Abroa 


=} 
a 


While Fewer Aliens Are Admitted 


Entries From Both Canada and Mexico De- 
crease, According to Figures Announced 
By Immigration Commissioner 


The outstanding feature of August im- 
migration was the drop in the oa of 
immigrants from Canada and Mexico, 
the Commissioner General of Immigra- 

tion, Harry E. Hull, stated orally Oct. 
14 at the Department of Labor. 

The number of Mexicans entering this 
country in August was scarcely more 
than a fourth as large as that of August, 
1929, it was pointed out. The total for 
August this year was 425, against 1,640 
|for the previous August. Immigrants 
from Canada numbered only 4,137 in Au- 
gust, as compared with 7,408 for August, 
| 1929. The decrease, Mr. Hull said, re- 
| flects the present policy of the Adminis- 
| tration in immigration matters. 
| The Bureau’s analysis of August im- 
| migration figures follows in full text: 

A total of 34,540 aliens were ad- 
|mitted to the United States and 34,411 
departed during August, 1930, as com- 
pared with 41,785 admissions and 29,- 
294 departures for the corresponding 
month a year ago. The statistics also 
show a less number of American citi- 
zens now arriving but a larger number 
departing than last year, 69,957 citi- 
'zens having arrived and 88,372 de- 
| parted in August, 1930, as against 70,- 
1783 such arrivals and 70,551 departures 
{for August, 1929. 
| Of the aliens admitted in August last, 
14,816 were classified as immigrants, 
over one-half of whom came from Euro- 


The unskilled workers continue to pre- 
| dominate among the outgoing wage-earn- 
ers, 1,254 emigrant aliens leaving during 
' August last giving their occupation as 
that of laborer, while 785 were skilled 
| workers, 448 were servants, 131 were 


| farmers, 687 were of the miscellaneous 
classes and 1,940 had no occupation. 


Other Statistics 


Over one-half of the 5,245 August emi- 
|grants were males and were married or 
| had been married; 3,152 being males and 
2,093 females; 2,443 were single, 2,589 
married, and 213 widowed or divorced. 
As to the ages of these emigrants, 368 
was under 16 years, 3,416 were from 16 
jto 44 years, and 1,461 were from 45 to 
|55 years and over. Over one-third of 
| these outgoing aliens left New York, 2,- 
|151 emigrants giving that State as their 
last permanent residence, while the next 
largest but much smaller number, or 482, 
last resided in Michigan. 

Deportations now run over 1,000 a 
month, 1,208 undesirable aliens having 
been deported in August under warrant 
proceedings, making a total of 2,648 for 
the first two months of the current fis- 
cal year. Aliens debarred from entering 
the United States during August last 
numbered 665 for the international land 
borders and 172 for the seaports. 


‘ 


pean countries. Great Britain led the|= 


list this month, contributing 1,663 new- 
comers, followed by Germany with 
|1,425, Italy with 1,341, and the Irish 
| Free State with 1,024. These four 


18,752 European immigrants for the 


| month. 
| More Women Admitted 


| Immigration from the same countries 
jin August, 1929, was 1,906 for Great 
Britain, 2,301 for Germany, 2,030 for 
Italy, and i,551 for the Irish Free State, 
their combined total for that month 
comprising 65.6 per cent of the 11,879 
immigrant aliens admitted from Europe. 
Immigration from Canada and Mexico 
also shows a marked decline from last 
year, only 4,137 immigrants coming 
from the former and 425 from the lat- 
ter in August, 1930, as against 7,408 
and 1,640, respectively, for August, 
1929, 

Women again: outnumbered the men 
|among the immigrants admitted. Of the 
itotal for August last, 8,245 were females 
/and 6,571 males; about 70 out of every 
/100 were in the middle age group, 10,- 
| 546 ranging in age from 16 to 44 years, 
while 2,513 were children under 16 years 
of age, and 1,757 reached or passed the 
lage of 45. The number of immigrants 
recorded as single at time of arrival was 
9,422, while 4,786 were married, 564 
widowed, and 44 divorced. 

The skilled workers numbered 2,507, or 
about one out of every three of the wage- 
earning immigrants; 1,655 were servants, 
1,587 were laborers, 417 were farmers, 
and 1,508 were of the professional, com- 
mercial, and miscellaneous classes. Wo- 
men and children and others listed as 
having no occupation numbered 7,142, or 
slightly less than one-half of the total 
immigrants for the month. 





We saved the buttons 
but lost the shirt 


That’s our situation. Our insur- 
ance covered the loss of our 
plant and equipment but there 
was no provision to take care of 
the bigger loss of our business 
income—orders we can’t fill, 
salesmen we don’t need, notes we 
can’t meet. We should have met 
this trouble before it happened. 





* * * 
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Don’t let fire take over your 
business. Write for booklet 
—“Mr. Dixon” which ex- 
plains how Hartford Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance 
sets up a complete defense 
against such a calamity. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford - Connecticut 


0,000 pounds of fresh cold milk are daily 


\ 


rushed by truck to Hershey. In 3 hours these trucks 


cover as much as 100 miles. That’s a lot of speed, but 


in the year 
since high 
pressure tires 


yielded place 


to Goodyear Truck Balloons not a single tire has failed 


because of heat — schedules have been maintained as 


never before—tire mileage has shown an outstanding 


increase — operating costs have gone down —and on top 


of all that it has been possible to add gigantic new tank 


units to the fleet, capable of carrying a milk load of 


21,500 pounds. How about putting your trucks on 
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Twenty-first of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively 
with principal industries of the country. 
Reprints of this statement 


will be furnished 


on request to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


f ankind'’s Oldest 
Manufacturing Industry 


AN’S use of the flesh of animals for food, 

was doubtless followed very early by his 
discovery that the hide made an excellent covering 
for his body. Gradually he learned methods of 
treating the hide or skin to preserve it, make it 
pliant and weatherproof. Thus began the leather 
industry. 

The ancient Babylonians, Egyptians and Hebrews 
were skilled in the art of tanning leather. Romans 
and Greeks, using legions shod with leather, over- 
ran the barbaric peoples surrounding them. They 
used leather for helmets and shields also, even for 
money. During the Middle Ages, one of the earli- 
est and most influential of the guilds which then 
flourished, was that of the leather workers. 

In this country, early settlers found that the 
Indians were most ingenious in their use of leather 
and had developed various methods of treating the 
hide to make it pliable and waterproof. 


Leather Making in this Country 

History records the arrival at Plymouth Colony 
in 1623 of a tanner— possibly the introduction of 
the trade into this country In 1628, shoes were 
made here, very likely the first American shoes. 

Today, three centuries later, after a century of 
intensified development, the leather industry has 
reached gigantic proportions. According to the 
latest available census figures (1927), it produced 
goods valued at $1,869,000,000 and employed 
316,000 workers. 

The industry has two main divisions— one, tan- 
ning, which takes the skin or hide and transforms 
itinto leather,and another which works the leather 
intoa finished product. The product of the tanning 
division at the latest report, was valued at 494 
million dollars. This represents about 35 per cent 
of the world’s output of leather. Last year, about 
136 million hides and skins were tanned in this 
country. 

For raw material, the industry looks principally 
to the cattle and other animals raised on farms and 
ranges, though many of the specialty leathers come 
from animals which are hunted for their skins or 
hides. In the case of cattle, it is estimated that the 
value of the hide is about one-fifteenth of the total 
value of theanimal. Thenumber of animals slaugh- 
tered in this country is not sufficient to supply the 
needs of our tanneries. Large numbersof cattle hides 
are imported, more than half of these coming from 
Argentina. Last year, for instance, imports of cattle 
hides amounted to about 28 per cent of all cattle 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


hides tanned. Of the domestic production of hides, 
the larger portion and the better grades come from 
the large packers, who use the most advanced 
method of skinning and preparing the hide for 
tanning. Practically all the goatskins and kidskins 
used for leather production are imported—last year 
over 60 million of them. Of the 15 million calf 
and kipskins (small cattle hides) used, over half 
were imported. 


Progress in Tanning Methods 
Many of the great chemists have been interested 
in leather making and, early in the 1gth century, 
Sir Humphrey Davy made material contributions 
to the knowledge of the industry. Since then the 
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Valae of Product. ...c.cccccces Soda saweae $1,869,000,000 
Number of establishments 
. Employees 
$364,447,000 
{From latest available Census of Manufactures} 
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methods of the industry have kept pace with 
world progress both mechanically and chemically. 
Both vegetable and mineral agents are now em- 
ployed in the production of all types of leather. 
Infusions of various barks and woods are largely 
used in vegetable processes as the tanning agents 
to make sole leather. Leather for the uppers 
of all types of shoes is made largely by the use of 
chrome, a mineral, as a tanning agent. Its use has, 
within a generation, completely revolutionized 
the production of such leathers. A few decades 
back, upper leather dried hard when it became wet, 
and frequently cracked. It ‘was not uncommon to 
have uppers as well as soles repaired: Nowadays it 
is rare to see upper leathers broken through. 


Shoemaking — the Principal Leather Industry 

More than 361 million pairs of boots and shoes 
were made in this country last year—almost a mil- 
lion pair for every day in the year. This use accounts 
for about 80 per cent of the leather produced by 
the tanning industry. All but about seven million 
of this total were used — nearly three pairs to a 


erson —on the feet of the 120 million residents. 


of the United States. 

As in tanning, developments of the past century 
have seen the industry lifted from a highly indi- 
vidualized trade to one of the country’s large-scale 
industries and one of the most efficient. Among 
the picturesque craftsmen of the past perhaps none 
has been more celebrated in song and story than 
the cobbler. But this artisan of “the gentle craft” 
survives today rather as a repairer than a maker 
of shoes. 

The latest census figures available revealed 
203,000 workers engaged in the boot and shoe 
industry, these being employed in some 1,300 
establishments and turning out a product valued 
annually at 944 million dollars. These workers use 
machines to a large extent, some of the most in- 
genious contrivances produced by America’s inven- 
tive skill being used in shoe manufacturing. The 
result has been a standardization of quality at a 
high level, together with a reduced operating cost 
that has placed stylish and durable footwear at the 
command of almost every one. 
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Other Leather Industries 
Manufacturers of shoemakers’ supplies, which © 
includes cut stock and shoe findings, produced 
goods worth 178 million dollars in the year covered 
by the latest available figures. In the same year, 
leather belting was valued at 27 million dollars, 
leather gloves at over 36 million dollars. Harness 
and saddlery is on the decrease, being valued at the 
latest report at 27 million dollars. Leather luggage 
is represented by products totalling nearly 60 mil- 
lion dollars. Pocketbooks and purses have shown 
a large growth in recent years, being valued at 
57 million dollars. 


Leather belongs among those products which 
Nature has made virtually perfect, and which so 
far, man has been unable to duplicate though he 
may imitate them. Whether for luxury or ne- 
cessity, leather in some shape finds a use on the 
person of virtually every civilized human being. 
The permanence of the industry, therefore, seems 
unchallenged. 

In this country leather is made under advanced . 
scientific conditions; laboratory methods and research 
have replaced guess work. Shoe manufacture is 
being stabilized and modern merchandising meth- 
ods are gradually bringing about a better handling 
of leather products. The United States enjoys a 
dominant position as a producer of leather both in 
quality and in quantity, and progressive develop- 
ments indicate a continuation of that position. 


Financing the LEATHER INDUSTRY 


T= leather industry, following the trend of busi- 
ness in general, has gone through a gradual process 
of combination and consolidation in recent years, until 
the separate organizations are said to be only about - 
one-fourth as numerous as fifty years ago. With this, 
of course, has come a tendency toward larger scale 
operations. Because of certain peculiarities of the 
leather industry, however, its integration has not ° 
proceeded to the extent that has occurred in many 
other lines of business. Profits in the leather business, 
for one thing, depend to a large extent upon care in 
the selection of raw stock and upon the closest atten- 
tion todetails in the process of manufacture. Obviously, 
this is an important factor in enabling the small con- 
cern to compete with the large. Like many other in- 
dustries engaged in transforming large quantities of 
raw material, the leather industry requires substantial 
amounts of capital. Although the leather industry 
has hitherto secured the greater part of its necess 
capital through reimbursement of earnings and stoc 
financing, nine out of twenty two leading leather 
companies had funded debt at the beginning of 1930. 
It has been the privilege of Halsey, Stuart & i 
to be identified with some of the more important 
bond financing done up to this time by leading factors 
in the leather industry. 
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CEL 2496) 


Ba 


a age Suit Instituted After 
Death of Negligent Party Upheld 


Michigan Act Said to Permit Suit 
Estate of Driver Who Died Following 


Against 


Col- 


lision in Which Plaintiff Was Injured 


State of Michigan: Lansing. 


JouHN A. Forp. 


v. 
Estate oF JOHN W. MANEY. 
Michigan Supreme Court. 
No. 32. 
Opinion of the Court ; 
Feap, J.—Sept. 22, 1928, plaintiff_and 
Mrs. Ford were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Maney in a Lincoln car, owned and 
driven by Mr. Maney. They drove north 
from Detroit. At the junction of two 
trunk highways near Cass City, their 
car came into collision with an Oakland 
automobile, turned over several times, 
Mr. Ford was grievously injured, and Mr. 
Maney so hurt that he died without re- 
gaining consciousness in a few minutes. 
The specific cause of his death was not 
shown. 


Plaintiff presented a claim for dam- | 


ages to the estate of Mr. Maney. It was/ 1. lie from the decision of the commis- | 


wholly disallowed by the commissioners 
on claims. He appealed to the circuit 
court and had verdict of a jury and 
judgment. 


Details of Accident 
Are Described 


The testimony is practically undis- 
puted. As the Maney car came over a 
hill, about a quarter of a mile from the 
crossing, the Oakland car stood at the 
west side of the intersection, waiting for 


a Ford truck to pass around it and to/| 


the west. 


because such survival is accompanied by 
a comatose condition, or unconsciousness, 
or insanity, or idiocy. The law draws no 


such distinction between the normal and | 


abnormal, or the rational and irrational.” 

The cause of action consisted of the 
| duty of care owed by Mr. Maney to plain- 
tiff, its breach and the consequent injury 
ito plaintiff. 45 C. J., page 661; 


All elements were complete during 
the lifetime of Mr. Maney and, therefore, | 
a cause of action vested in plaintiff and, | 
under our statute, survived. Whether an | 
action would survive where the tort- 
f-.sor is in fact killed at the instant of 
injury to a plaintiff may be left to a 
proper case and the assistance of briefs 
upon the specific point. 

Defendant next.contends appeal did 


sioners on claims because plaintiff is not 
a “creditor” within the meaning of 
|Comp. ‘.aws 1915, section 14147, which 
| provides: _— 
Any executor, administrator or creditor, | 
|may appeal from the decision and report of , 
}the commissioners on claims, to the circuit 
court for the same county, * * * 





Duty of Invited 7 
| Passenger Discussed 


i 
The commissioners on claims had juris- | 
|diction to try and decide the claim for 


| 


Robert- | 
son v. United Fuel & Supply Co., 218 | 
Mich, 271. | 


The Oakland car then started east/ personal injuries. Comp. Law 1915, sec- | 


across the intersection. The Maney car|tion 13875; In ze Sullivan’s Estate, 165 
approached at a rate of speed of 50 to 60| Mich. 585. The word “creditor” is elas- 
miles per hour. Mr. Maney attempted to|tic and may include a claim arising out 
pass in front of the Oakland car and his | of tort. Dutcher v. Van Duine, 242 Mich. 
ear struck it on the right front fender. | 477; 15 C. J., page 1374. 

At the time of the collision the Oakland} In section 14147 it was plainly used as 
car was east of the center of the crossing|a generic word to include any person 
and there was ample room for the Maney asserting a claim against the estate to the 
car to have passed behind it. | commissioners, whether it arose ex con- 

Defendant’s first point is that the | tracto or ex delicto. 


right of action abated at Mr. Maney’s 
death. 

At common law, the death of the in- 
jured person or of the tortfeasor, at any 
time before verdict, abated the action. 
1C. J. 166,200. Our Survival Statute, C. 

+ L., 1915, section 12383, reads in part: 

In addition to the actions which survive by 
the common law the following shall also sur- 
vive, that is to say, actions * * * for negli- 
gent injuries to persons, * * * 

The survival is not confined to actions 
commenced, but applies as well to rights 
and causes of action. A cause of action 
for negligent injuries, which accrues in 


| Defendant further urges that plaintiff 
|was guilty of contributory negligence as 
‘a matter of law. There was no testimony 
that plaintiff did or said anything to Mr. 
Maney by way of warning or to avoid 
the collision after they came over the 
hill. We have searched defendant’s brief 
in vain for counsel’s opinion of the spe- 
| cifie duty plaintiff had and violated, upon 
which a claim of contributory negligence 
in law may be founded. 

| An invited passenger may have, and 
jusually has, no control of the car or 
lthe driver. Danger ordinarily appears 
suddenly. Whether and when the pas- 


the life time of a party, whether person |senger should warn the driver, grasp the 
injured or tortfeasor, survives his death. | wieel or take other action in the partic 
Rogers v. Windoes, 48 Mich. 628; Norris |lar emergency may be a matter of jud# 


v. Circuit Judge, 100 Mich. 256; Love v. | 
Detroit, Jackson & Chicago R. Co., 170 
Mich. 1. 

“When the law declares that a cause of | 
action shall survive, it is equivalent to| 
saying an executor may sue upon it.” 
Rogers v. Windoes, supra. 


Defendant Says Plaintiff 
Had No Cause of Action: 


It is also equivalent to saying that the 
estate of the deceased tortfeasor may be 
sued upon it. 


ment upon which men may fairly dis- 
agree. 

Even an inopportune warning cry may 
startle the driver and cause him to 
swerve from a safe course upon which he 
has determined or may induce a mental 
hesitation or uncertainty or involuntary | 
action which will tend to produce, rather 
than to avoid, an accident. 


| Prior Judgment Is’ 
Affirmed on Appeal A 
The duty of the invited passenger, in} 


Defendant, however, contends that no|a case where it is not obvious to him 
cause of action accrued to plaintiff in Mr. |that the driver is unaware of the danger, 
Maney’s lifetime because the latter’s | gepends so completely upon the special 


aw 
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CURRENT LAW 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Attorneys—Disbarment—Criminal prosecution as bar to disbarment proceed- 
ings— 

.Although a criminal prosecution of an attorney is not, as a matter of law, 
a bar to disbarment proceedings involving the conduct for which he has been 
indicted, the attorney should not be disbarred ,until after the termination of 
the criminal proceedings, since it would be unfair to try a defendant in a 
criminal case after the alleged acts have been judicially condemned in a dis- 
barment proceeding, and the attorney, in defending the disbarment proceeding, 
might be compelled to take a position pejudicial to his trial in the criminal case. 

In re Snyder; Pa. Sup. Ct., Nos. 260 Jan. T. 1930, 34 Jan. T. ¥931, Oct. 6, 1930. 


Se er nt Criticism of judge during political campaign—Privi- 
lege— 

_A district attorney’s criticism of a judge which tended to prejudice the con- 
sideration of a pending case could not be excused on the ground of privilege, 
in disbarment proceedings against him, although made during the judge’s cam- 
paign to succeed himself. 

In re Snyder; Pa. Sup, Ct., Nos. 260 Jan. T. 1980, 84 Jan. T. 1981, ver, 6, 1930. 
Contempt—Acts constituting contempt—Contempts in open court—Cartoon rep- 
esenting judge as controlled by his father— 

A district attoney of a county in Pennsylvania who caused the publication and 
circulation of a cartoon representing a judge as being controlled by his father 
in refusing the. district attorney’s request to bring to trial two county com- 
missioners under indictments charging official misconduct was not guilty of 
contempt in open court within the meaning of a statute prescribing the punish- 
ment therefor, since such contempt must be committed in the actual or con- 
structive presence of the court. 


In re Snyder; Pa. Sup. Ct., Nos, 260 Jan. T. 1930, 34 Jan. T. 1931, Oct. 6, 1930. 


District attorneys—Disbarment—Prior removal from office— 


A district attorney of a county in Pennsylvania should not be disbarred until 
removed from office by statutory removal proceedings, since disbarment while 
he retains his office would deprive the county of a representative in court. 


In re Snyder; Pa. Sup. Ct., Nos. 260 Jan. T. 1930, 34 Jan. T. 1931, Oct. 6, 1930. 


Illegitimate children—Inheritance—Right of child who murders mother to inherit 
her estate— 


An illegitimate son who murdered his mother for the purpose of securing 
his inheritance, could not inherit her estate in Michigan, notwithstanding a 
statute of such State giving an illegitimate child the right to inherit from his 
mother in like manner-as if born in lawful wedlock, since such statute did not 
repeal the common law rule that a person cannot profit by his own wrong. 


Garwols et al. v. Bankers Trust Company et al.; Mich. Sup. Ct., No. 120. 


Physicians and surgeons—Regulation of practice—Licensing—Constitutionality 
of licensing act—Special legislation—Class legislation— 

The so-called “Basic Science Act” of Minnesota which raised the standard of 
knowledge required of persons who engage in the practice of alleviating and 
curing bodily ills, and which prohibits the practice of such profession without 
passing an examination and obtaining a certificate, is not unconstitutional on 
the ground that it constitutes special legislation, since it applies to the entire 
State and operates upon all persons who undertake to alleviate and cure bodily 
ailments and injuries; nor on the ground that it constitutes class legislation 
in that it exempts persons who were licensed to practice at the time of the 
taking effect of the statute, nurses, midwives, dentists, optometrists, chiropo- 
dists, barbers, cosmeticians, and employes of the State University, the State 
Department of Education, public and private schools and colleges, bona fide 
State institutions, and State Department of Health, whose duties are entirely 
of a public health or educational character, since the classification is reasonable 
and not arbitrary. 


State of Minnesota v. Broden; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28074, Oct. 10, 1930. 


Sales—Warranties—Breach—Rescission by purchaser—Reasonable time after 
discovery of breach— 


A purchaser of a cur coat was not entitled, as a matter of law, to rescind 
the purchase for breach of warranty “that it was a first-class garment” seven 
months after the purchase and six months ‘after the discovery of the defects 
relied on, since the attempted rescission was not within a “reasonable time” 
~— ~ discovery of the breach of the contract as required by the Uniform 

ales Act. . 


Stewart v. B. R. Menzel & Co.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28085, Oct. 10, 1930. 


Summary of opinons published in full text wm this 1ssue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Deéisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions. Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Survival of actions—Causes of action surviving—<Action for personal injuries— 


| 
| Automobile collision— 


death must be deemed to have been in-| circumstances and upon such varied and | 


stantaneous at the moment of colli-| conflicting notions of the propriety of in- | 
sion, although he lived a few minutes |te;ference in the management of the car | 


after, by analogy to the construction 


given the Death Act, Comp. Laws 1915, | iltv of li a mat-| 
section 14577 (Lord Campbell’s Act), Sale ar taeea co es ae 


Lobenstein v. Whitehead & Kales Iron 
Co., 179 Mich. 279. 


Con¢eding, but with a mental reserva- | 


tion, that the testimony was sufficient to 
meet the test of instantaneous death, Ely 
v. Detroit United Ry., 162 Mich. 287; 


Paperno v. Michigan Railway Engineer- | 


ing Co., 202 Mich. 257; Swaczyk v. De- 
troit Edison Co., 207 Mich. 494; Nelson v. 
Glover, 231 Mich. 229, the analogy is 
not apt. 

The courts are in conflict upon the re- 
spective scope and operation of the Death 
Act and surivival statutes. 
1915E, 1119, note, L. R. A. 1916C, 973, 
note. In this State it is held that the 
Death Act created a cause of action un- 
known to the common law, not by way of 
survival of a right accruing to the de- 
ceased which before had abated at this 
death but as a new and special remedy 
accruing to those who suffer loss by the 
death; and that the legislature did not in- 
tend to give two remedies for death by 
negligent act, but that the Death Act and 
the Survival Act are each exclusive 
within its sphere. 


Time Element Said to 
Be Dividing Factor 


The line of cleavage between them is 
whether the death is instantaneous. The 
legal test of instantaneous death was de- 
vised in order to afford a practical work- 
ing of the statutes, death being seldom 
instantaneous in fact. 

The test was established, not in an at- 
tempt to bring the acts into harmony 
with common law principles, but by way 
of judicial interpretation of legislative 
intention in the construction of statutes 
which change the common law and have 
points of conflict. Sweetland v. Chicago 
& Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 117 Mich, 329; 


Dclson v. Lake Shore & Mich. Southern | 


Ry. Co., 128 Mich. 444; Lincoln v, De- 
troit & Mackinac Ry. Co., 179 Mich. 189; 
Paperno v. Michigan Railway Engineer- 
ing Co., 202 Mich, 257. 

The Death Act has no reference to the 
death of a tortfeasor and its construction 
does not carry into the present situation. 

We are not here confronted by a con- 
flict of statutes. The question is whether, 
under common law rules, a cause of ac- 
tion accrued upon which the survival aci 
could operate. 

No authorities have been cited that, at 
common law, survival from the initial 
injury in fact, although for a short time, 
was not sufficient to permit a cause of 
action to vest. There is no good reason 
for restricting the terms of our survival 


act, which are general, nor for creating, 


legal fictions in order to relieve a wrong- 
doer from the consequences of his wrong. 


Cause of Action Said 


To Have Survived Deceased 

The language in Olivier v. Houghton 
County Street Railway Co., 134 Mich. 
$67, is apt. 

“We see no reason for splitting hairs 
as to what is meant by instantaneous 
death, though we can &ppreciate the dif- 
ference between a continuing injury re- 
sulting in drowning, or death by hanging, 
throwing from a housetcp, etc., and one 
Where a person surviyes a wrongful act 
in an injured condition. There is no occa- 
sion for saying that one dies instantly 


L. R. A.| 


|that the courts are loath to hold such a 


See examples in Berry on 
Automobiles, 6th Ed., Vol. I, section 664; | 
Slee v. Neller, 226 Mich. 151; June v. 
Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co., 232 Mich. 
|449, 456; Weber v. Billings, 184 Mich. 
119. 

The testimony: did not show that Mr. 
Maney was a careless or reckless driver 
so that plaintiff was under a general 
duty to be apprehensive or to warn him. 
The Oakland car and its situation were 
open to their observation equally. Plain- 
tiff could fairly have assumed that Mr. 
Maney was watching the road, as an 
ordinary driver would have done, that 
he saw the Oakland car and had deter- 
mined on his course of action. He could 
further have assumed that Mr. Maney 
would take the safe way, which would 


have been taken by the average driver, 


and pass behind the Oakland car. The 
testimony does not show when the danger 
became appazent or what plaintiff could 
have done to avoid it. 

Under the circumstances, 


specific duty which plaintiff owed, the 
neglect of which contributed to the in- 
|jury. The trial court properly submitted 
{the question of plaintiff’s negligence to 
the jury. 

| The court permitted Mrs. Ford to 
testify that sometime prior to the acci- 


; dent Mrs. Maney had twice remarked to | 
her husband that he was driving too fast. | 


Ir view of the undisputed testimony of 
his rate of speed at the time of the acci- 
dent, this testimony was harmless, if 
| error. 

Judgment is affirmed with costs. 


Petition for Rehearings 
Rejected in Eight Cases 


The Supreme Court 
{States denied petitions 


of the United 


term on Oct. 
| follows: 
No. 375. Western Cartridge Co. v. Emer- 
}son. On certiorari to Illinois Supreme 
Court. Affirmed May 19 with costs. Opin- 
‘ion by Mr. Justice Butler. e 
| No. 897. Charter Shipping Co., Ltd., v: 
Bowring, Jones & Tidy, Ltd. On certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Cireuit. Reversed and remanded 
May 19. Opinion by Mr. Justice Stone. 
No. 680, Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
| Ry. Co. v. United States et al. On appeal 
|from the District Court for the Northern 
| District of Ohio. Affirmed without prejudice 


13. The 





to the right of Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. | 


Co. on May 19. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
| Brandeis. 
No. 843. 
sion. On petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. Certiorari denied June 2. 
No. 849. Graham-Brown Shoe Co. v. Hol- 
|laday. On petition for a writ of certiorari 


{to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the} 


| Fifth Cireuit. Petition denied May 19. 
| No. 886. Ross v. United States. On peti- 


}tion for writ of certiorari to the Circuit | 
'Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. | 


| Petition denied June 2. 

| No, 707 (1928 docket). Barstow San An- 
tonio Oil Co. v. Leon P. Whitney et al. 
On petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
California Supreme Court. Certiorari de- 
nied Apr. 4, 1929, 

| No. 940 (1927 docket). Leather et al. v 
| United States. On petition for writ of cer- 
| tiorari to the Court of Claims. Petition de- 
jnied June 4, 1930, 


t this court | 
cannot point out, as a matter of law, a/| 


, i for rehearings| 
in eight.cases considered during the last! 
cases were as} 


Kay v. Federal Trade Commis- | 


‘|Lumber Mills, No. 110. 


A right of action against an automobile driver who died a few minutes after 
the collision in which the plaintiff’s injuries were sustained survived under a 
Michigan statute.—Ford v. Estate of Maney. (Mich. Sup. Ct.)—-V U. S. Daily, 
2496, Oct. 15, 1930. é 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Oppositions—Pleading and practice in Patent Office— ; 

Where opposer was long prior to applicant and has widely advertised and 
used the marks and has large business, any doubt of confusion must be resolved 
against the newcomer.—Carborundum Co. v. Scottish Canadian Magnesite Co., 
Ltd. (Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2496, Oct. 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—Words— 

“Basifrax” and “Magnifrax” held deceptively similar to “Silifrax,’ “Carbo- 
frax,” “Refrax,” “Alfrax,” and Firefrax,” all used on refractory material, espe- 
cially when opposer was first to use suffix “frax’”; though the marks differ suffi- 
ciently for customers to distinguish one from the other that it is not likely 
there would be confusion of goods, the long use by opposer of the group of 
marks having this common suffix would lead the purchasing public to identify 
applicant’s goods as having their origin with opposer.—Carborundum Co. v. 
caren conemen Magnesite Co., Ltd. (Comr. Pats.).—V U. S. Daily, 2496, 

ct. 15, 1930. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 


Suffix “frax” as part of trade mark applied to refractory goods is not estab- 
lished word in language and is neither descriptive nor in such common use 
that first to adopt it in trade mark would have no right to deny its use to others 
even in connection with additional letters or features.—Carborundum Co. v. 
ee conn Magnesite Co., Ltd. (Comr. Pats.)—V U.-S. Daily, 2496, 

ct. 15, 1930. 


| Trade marks—Oppositions—Evidence— 


| There is no evidence of the extent of use of the similar marks registered by 
third parties and it is not deemed proper here to hold opposer prejudiced in the 
instant proceeding because the record does not show to what extent the opposer 
has objected or how successful it has been in its objection to the use of the 
marks; it may well be that opposer has never had its attention invited to many 
of them.—Carborundum Co, v. Scottish Canadian Magnesite Co., Ltd. (Comr. 
| Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2496, Oct. 15, 1930. 

| Joint Hearing Provided 

| ° 

| For Cases Under Radio Act 
| 


The second of the two suits certified 
|to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in which the constitutionality of 
the Radio Act of 1927 is attacked was 
| advanced by the court on Oct. 13 so that | 


the two cases may be heard together. | 

Both cases were certified by the Cir-| 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh | 
Circuit. The first case filed in the court | 
|was that of White v. Johnson, No. 29,|°*" °° 
and the one now advanced is American | Urts. 
|Bond & Mortgage Co. et al. v. 
' States, No. 210, 

The cases, according to the certificates, 
question the constitutionality of the act) 
in that it requires the applicant for 
frequency to broadcast to waive any| 
claim to the use of a particular fre-| : 
quency or wave length as against the| Property for a private use. 
regulatory power of the United States, | 
thus, it is claimed, destroying a “prop-| 
erty right” within the meaning of the| 
| Fifth Amendment. 


into its timber lands. 


pellants’ lands, 
divided the lumber company’s lands. 


lants’ land. 


of the proposed right of way. 


Supreme Court Declines 


the 
To Pass on Washington Law 


son and David Belasco in 





A case involving the right of a pri-| 
vate corporation\ not a common carrier | 


|a logging railway through the lands of| No. 169, on Oct. 13. 
strangers will not be reviewed by the 


| Lumber Mills, Inc., to facilitate the| 
bringing of its logs and timber products | poser’s goods are recognized in the trade 
to its terminal at Clallam Bay, in north-| by these trade marks, all of which marks 
western Washington, extended a railroad | 
p Subsequent ex-| 
tensions brought the railroad to the ap- 
which intermingled and | 


In order to reach their lands with a 
railroad the lumber company commenced 
a proceeding to condemn a right of way 
4% miles in length through the appel- 
In this proceeding the lum- 
ber company was successful before the 


United | _ The action was instituted under 'Ses- 
sion Laws of Washington, 1913, chap. 
133, page 412, permitting the acquiring! 
It was 
a| contended that that statute violates the 
Federal Constitution, and the prayer 
asked that it be declared a taking of 


Court | Refuses Consideration 
Of Case on Play Copyrights! 


The copyright interests of Lila Long- | 
play | 
ascribed to the latter, “The Boomerang” | 
will not be adjudicated by the Supreme | 
Court of the United States, it having 
to condemn and take by eminent domain| denied a petition for a writ of certiorari 
a right of way for the construction of} in the case entitled Longson v. Belasco,| D. C. 198, relied upon by the Examiner 


AvtHorizen Statements ONLY Are PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHen WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES DaILy 


Marks ‘Basifrax’ Supreme Court Refuses to Consider ** 


And “Magnifrax’ | 
Denied Registry) 


‘Brands Adjudged to Be Con- 
fusing With Opposer’s 
Labels, All Being for Use 
On Refractory Materials 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


Vv. 

Scottish CANADIAN MAGNESITE CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeals from Examiner of Interferences. 
| Oppositions No. 9443 and No. 9444 to 
registration of trade marks for refrac- 
tory cement for lining furnaces, etc., 
applications filed May 10, 1928, Serial 

os. 266218 and 266219. 

BYRNES, STEBBINS & PARMALEE, for The 
Carborundum Company; Marks & 
CLERK, for Scottish Canadian Mag- 
nesite Company, Ltd. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
Sept. 29, 1930 

| KINNAN, First Assistant Commis- 
sioner.—These two oppositions, which 
have been treated as one and will be 
here so treated, come on for review, on 
appeal of the opposer, The Carborundum 
Company, of the decisions of the Exam- 
iner of Trade Mark Interferences dismis- 
sing the oppositions and adjudging the 
applicant, Scottish Canadian Magnesite 
|Company, Ltd., entitled to the registra- 
‘tions for which applications have been 
| made. 

| The applicant seeks registration of two 
marks “Basifrax” and “Magnifrax” and 
has filed two applications which are 
jrespectively included in these two 
oppositions. The applicants marks are 
| used upon refractory materials agd prod- 
}ucts and particularly basic refractories 
| used in metallurgical operations. 


| Opposer Claims Prior Rights 

| The opposer sets up prior adoption 
and use of the marks “Silifrax,” “Carbo- 
| frax,” “Refrax,” “Alfrax” and “Firefrax” 
}used upon substantially the same kind 
of material, namely, various refractory 
| materials, including bricks, _ blocks, 
‘forms, mortar and cements, and claims 
|}ownership of registrations No. 97526 
|for the mark “Silifrax,” No. 97525 for 
| “Carbofrax,” No. 97524 for “Refrax,” No. 
97527 for the mark “Alfrax,” all issued 
| June 9, 1914, and No. 159675 for “Fire- 
frax” issued Oct. 38, 1922, the marks be- 
ing used upon this same general class 
of goods. 

The opposer has filed testimony but 
the applicant has not. The latter has 
| set up in its answer a number of regis- 
| trations of the marks which include the 
| letters “frax” in connection with other 
letters. None of these registrations was 
granted until several years subsequent to! 
the date of adoption and use established | 
by the opposer of its marks registerea 
June 9, 1914. 


Same Class Of Goods Involved { 
It satisfactorily appears .that the 
; marks of the applicant and those of the} 
opposer are used upon the same class 
of goods or upon goods possessing the} 
same descriptive properties within the 
meaning of the trade mark statute. | 

The opposer was long prior in the 
| field in the adoption and use of its marks 
and these have been widely used 
in connection with the business 
| of the opposer, have been the subject 
| of. extensive advertising, and the oppo- 
| ser has conducted a very large business 
}in this class of goods. Under these 
[conditions if there is doubt of confu- 
|sion it must be resolved against the 
| newcomer in accordance with the usual 
rule. 

As has heen above noted the opposer 
; was the first to use upon its goods 
| marks having this common _ suffix 
|“frax.” This is not an established word 
in our language and, as .indicated by 
|the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
'peals in the cases of MacEachen v. Tar 
Products Corporation, 398 O. G. 542, 41 
F. (2) 295, and The Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company v. Landers, 
Frary and Clark, decided May 28, 1930, 
not yet published, it is not proper to con- 
sider it either descriptive or a word in 
such common use that the first to adopt 
it would have no right to deny its use to 
|others even in connection with additional 
letters or features. 











Suffix “Frax” Important Factor 


In view of the foregoing holdings and 
the record as presented in these op- 
positions it is not thought the opposer’s 
rights in connection with its trade marks 
are restricted by reason of any descrip- 
tive suggestion of the suffix present in 
jall its marks. 
| There is no evidence of the extent of 
{use of the marks registered by third 
| parties and it is not deemed proper here 
|to hold that the opposer is prejudiced in 
| the instant proceeding because the 
'record does not show to what extent the 
{opposer has objected or how successful 
|it has been in its objection to the use of 
| these marks. It may well be that the 
{opposer has never had its attention in- 
vited to many of them, 
It is fairly in evidence, and the con- 
usion seems reasonable, that the op- 


have this common suffix “frax.” 
Confusion Deemed Probable 

| The marks of the opposer are built 

|}around this common suflix and it is 

deemed established the presence of this 

| suffix in a mark indicates to the trade 

| the opposer’s goods. 

It is true the different prefixes indi- 
ee. different classes of opposer's goods 
or suggest their character, but it would 
{seem inevitable that those familiar for 
| years with the opposer’s marks and its 
|}goods on which they are used would, 
upon seeing the applicant’s two marks 
having this same identifying suffix, con- 
, clude the opposer had put out additional 
| species or classes of goods. 
| The marks differ sufficiently for cus- 
| tomers to distinguish one from the other 
{so that it is not likely there would be 
‘confusion of goods, but the long use by 
;opposer of the group of marks having 
this common suffix would lead the pur- 
chasing public to identify the appli- 
cant’s goods as having their origin with 
| the opposer. 

It is believed there is here presented 
a case in which confusion of origin is 
quite probable, if not reasonably certain. 

Examiner’s Decision Reversed 


| The holding. in the case of Alaska 
| Packers Association v. Admiralty Trad- 
ing Company, 214 O. G. 1025, 43 App. 


of Interferences and the applicant, is 


Miss Longson contended, in her peti-| not deemed controlling in the case at 


| Supreme Court of the United States by| tion, that her play “The Choice” was|bar since the various flags used by op- 
virtue of its denial on Oct. 13 of a pe- | infringed by Mr. Belasco’s production and! poser were separate entities and others 
tition for a writ of certiorari in the case| urged that the adverse result at the| before queens had used still other and 


|of McCarthy et_al. v. Bloedel Donovan trial of the cause was brotight about’ different 
; by oi by certain testimony and acts on Mr. | 
| It was set out in the brief in support| Belasco’s part which she subsequently | exists. The opposer was first to use the 


ags. 
In the instant case no such situation 


|of the petition that the Bloedel Donovan) called tothe attention of the trial court.! trade marks ending in this common suf- 


s 


Ruling on 


Trade Mark Cancellation 


Case Involves Construction of Act of 1905; Re- 
quests Refused for Consideration of Pre- 
vious Decisions in Four Cases 


A review of the case of Panhard Oil 
Corporation v. Societe Anonyme Des An- 
ciens Establissements Panhard & Le-| 
vassor, No. 267, claimed by the petitioner | 
to involve the construction of sections | 


6 and 13 of the Trade Mark Act of 1905' 
was declined by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Oct. 13 by the de- 
nial of a petition for a writ of certiorari. 
The mark in controversy was the word | 
“Panhard” used upon oils and greases. 

The petition contended that the Com-| 
missioner of Patents erroneously inter- 
preted these two sections, the first of | 
which deals with oppositions to applica- | 
tions for registration and the latter re-| 
lating to cancellation of duly issued cer-| 
tificates .of registration, in that the 
statute does not by its terms or by im- 
plication, provide that the Commissioner | 
can cancel a certificate except “after 
a hearing.” The petitioner claimed that 
it has not had such a hearing inasmuch 
as its answer to a petition for cancella- 
tion by the respondent was “arbitrarily 
and unlawfully stricken from the record 
without any opportunity to petitioner to 
contest its truth or sufficiency.” 

The respondent, in response to the 
petition, claimed that the decision of 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals affirming the action of the Com- 
missioner of Patents in ordering the 
cancellation of the trade mark regis- 
tration was not reviewable by the Su- 
preme Court since the decision of the 
lower court was not a final adjudication, 
but merely a ruling made in an ad- 
ministrative proceeding. 

It was also urged by the respondent 
that the petitioner had a hearing upon 
the motion to strike out its answer to 
the petition for cancellation. 


Review Denied Oglesby 
‘Governor Patent’ Case 


The court also declined to review the 
ruling of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eight Circuit in the Oglesby 
“governor patent” case. The patent 
is one entitled ““Automatic Speed Gov- 
ernor for Internal Combustion Eng- 
ines,” of which the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany is a manufacturer and practically 
the sole licensee. It was claimed in 
the petition that this patent was in- 
fringed by the Maytag Company, a 
manufacturer of washing machines 
which was alleged to have used the 
infringing devices on gasoline driven 
washing machines. 

The Circuit Court of Appeais held} 





that the patent was valid, but not in-|. 


fringed. : | 

A petition for a writ of certiorari con- | 
testing the validity of an alleged inven- | 
tion for an icebox having a resilient | 
refrigerator coil was denied in the case 


fix, and for some years they have iden- 
tified its goods to its customers. 

The applicant has adopted this distin- 
guishing common suffix long after op- 
poser had entered the field and estab- | 
lished its standing and reputation. It} 
is believed the applicant should not have | 
adopted this feature of the opposer’s 
marks, 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
| Mark Interferences is reversed, the op- | 
positions are sustained, and it is ad- 
judged the applicant is not entitled to 
the registrations for which it has applied. 





Re. 


of Star Metal Manufacturing Co. et als 
v. Allen Filter Co., No. 194, 

The question presented by the case, 
according to the petition, was the pat- 
entability of substitution of material, 
i. e., Did it involve invention in a water 
cooler to make the ice-supporting coil 


| resilient; or, in other words, to substi- 


tute for lead coils relatively harder brass 


/coils of somewhat greater resiliency? 


The case originated in a bill in equity 
in the District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania involving the 
validity and infringement of the Mull 
patent, No. 1470094, it was explained. 
That court held the patent invalid, and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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qr substantial holdings in real estate 


« 


AvtHorizep Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT B 


‘Conditions Placed | 


Bar Estate Tax 


Limitations on Right to Al- 
ter Conveyance Adjudged 
To Prevent Adding Prop-| 
erty to Gross Estate | 


Boston, Mass.— Where the creator of a 
trust could amend its provisions only with 
the assent of the trustee, the property in | 
the trust could not have been included in 
her gross estate in computing the Fed- 
eral estate tax, the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts has held. : 

The decedent had no power to termi- 
nate, or even to shorten, the terms of the 
trust, the opinion pointed out. | 


LINwooD M. ERSKINE ET AL. 
Vv. 
THOMAS W. WHITE, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, District of Massachusetts. | 
No. 4272. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 1, 1930 

Morton, District Judge—This is an} 
action to recover back certain estate taxes | 
ollected from the estate of Abbie S.| 
ay, deceased. The taxes were assessed | 
upon property held in the Abbie S. Day 
trust; and the question is whether this | 
trust property was properly regarded as 
part of Mrs. Day’s estate for the pur- | 

poses of taxation. 
The trust in question was a voluntary 
one established by Mrs. Day in 1908. In 
connection with it she transferred to the | 


and provided pretty specifically what the 
trustee should do with the income, both 
during her life and after her death. The} 
trust was not limited on her life; it con- | 
tinues beyond the lives of her children. | 

The present controversy is caused by 
the provision in the trust instrument re- | 
serving to Mrs. Day the right to alter | 
and amend its provisions as to the dispo- | 
sition of the income or principal after | 
her death. Her right to make such} 
changes is not absolute; it is conditioned 
upon the assent of the trustee being 
given. Lacking this assent, the trust | 
instrument was final and unchangeable. 

Even with the assent of the trustee, | 
Mrs. Day had no power to terminate, or 
even to shorten, the term of the trust. 

Under Revenue Act of 1926 

The case arises under the Revenue Act 
of 1926, section 302, clauses d and: h.! 
Clause d provides that the estate of a! 
decedent shall be deemed to include any 
property “of which the decedent has at | 
any time made a transfer, by trust or| 
otherwise, where the enjoyment thereof | 
was subject at the date of his death to 
any change through the exercise of a 
power, either by the decedent alone or in 
conjunction with any person, to alter, 
amend, or revoke.” 
foregoing provision applicable to trusts 
and powers created before the enactment 
of the taxing act. 

The plaintiff contends that the statute 
does not reach this trust; and that, if it 
be construed so as to do so, it is to that 
extent so arbitrary and capricious as to 
be unconstitutional. 





The terms of this trust bring it within | 


the language of the statute. Mrs. Day 
transferred the property to the trustee, 
and with the assent of the trustee she 


had power until her death to change the | 


enjoyment of it. 
The decisive question 
whether the statute is 


is, 


constitutional. 


“The possibility that a Federal statute | 


passed under the taxing power may be so 


arbitrary and capricious as to cause it} 


to fall before the due process of law 


clause of the Fifth Amendment must be | 
Sutherland J. Tyler v. U. S., | 


conceded.” 
281 U. S. 497 at 504, citing cases. 
It is settled that an estate tax may be 


levied on property not belonging to the | 


decedent at the time of his death, if he 
had the power to control the enjoyment 
of it thereafter. Carliss v. 


¥. U. 
Aug. 4, 1930. 
Previous Case Applicable 

In Reinecke v. Northern Trust Com- 
pany, 278 U. S. 339, property of a trust 
which had been established by the dece- 
dent was taxed as part of his estate, 
upon the ground that his reserved right 
“to alter, change, or modify the trust” 


put the property within his control. This | 


reserved right could not, however, under 
the terms of the trust be exercised by 
the settlor without the assent of the 
existing beneficiaries. It was held that, 
“Since the power to revoke or alter was 
dependent on the consent of the one en- 
titled to the beneficial, and consequently 
adverse, interest, the trust, for all prac- 
tical purposes, had passed as completely 
from any control by decedent which 


might inure to his own benefit as if the | 


gift had been absolute,” Stone Jr., 278 
U. S. 346; and that the property could 
not be taxed as a part of the estate. 
The only difference between that case 
and this is that here the settlor’s right 
to change or amend was dependent on 
the assent of the trustee, instead of the 
beneficiaries. It is argued for the Gov- 
ernment that the trustee can not be re- 
garded as an “adverse interest,” and that, 
therefore, the Reinecke case does not 
apply. The principles on which the trus- 
ee would have acted in giving or with- 
nolding assent are not very certain; but 
it certainly owed duties to other parties 


interested in the trust besides the settlor, | 


and it might well have declined to assent 


to proposed changes which it thought | 


unfair to them or inspired by improper 
motives. It was not a mere rubber 


stamp; its judgment was required, and | 
its assent might have been refused as | 


well as given. 


This being so, I think that the princi- | 


ple of the Reinecke case applies to the 
present one, and that the property in 
question could not legally be taxed as 
part of Mrs. Day’s estate. I reach this 
conclusion more readily because 
Reinecke case states a definite principle 
which can be easily applied, and it seems 


to me most undesirable to introduce fine | 
spun distinctions into administrative law | 


when they can be avoided. 


Arisona: Taxes for 1930 
Said to Total $21,679,358 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, ‘Oct. 14. 
The average tax rate in Arizona for 
all purposes is $3.04 on each $100 ‘as- 
sessed valuation, according to ,an an- 
nouncement by the State Tax Commis- 
sion. State, county, municipal and spe- 
cial district taxes for the year 1930 will 
amount to $21,679,358 and are based on 
a total State valuation of $714,945,809. 
The average rate will be applied 
pe ye the property of 1385 private car 
co) 


| American Trust Company, Docket No. 
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Estate tax—Gross estate—Transfers intended to take effect at or after death— 

Trust which decedent could amend only with consent of trustee— 

Where the decedent set up a trust retaining the right to alter and amend 
its provisions as to the disposition of the income or principal after her death, 
but her right to make such changes was conditioned upon the assent of the 
trustee and she had no power to terminate or shorten the terms of the trust, 
the property in the trust should not have been included in the gross estate— 
Erskine v. White. (D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. S. Daily, 2497, Oct. 15, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition | 
of ‘other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals | 


Charles F. Bachman, Docket No. 40008. 


The petitioner is not entitled to de- | 
duct from his gross income for 1924 
an amount which he paid in that 
year for the purpose of aiding a 
proposed lessee to defray its ex- 
penses of moving into a building in 
which he owned a one-half interest. 


Promulgated Oct. 14 


15179. | 

Petitioner, in 1920, purchased cer- 
tain notes from another banking in- 
stitution and claimed to have ascer- 
tained the same year that they were 
worthless and as such charged them 
off. The cost to petitioner of such 
notes not being shown nor what par- 
teular efforts were made to collect 
same, held, the Commissioner com- 
mitted no error in disallowing the 
face value of said notes as a proper 
deduction. 

DeForest Hulburd and Hugh McBirney 
Johnston, individually and as.executors 
of and trustees under the will of 
Charles H. Hulburd, deceased, Docket 
No. 22028. 

In the circumstances of the instant 
case, held, the proposed assessment 
against the estate of Charles H. Hul- 
burd, deceased, as a transferee of 
assets of the Van Sicklen Company is 
not barred by the statute of limita- 
tions provided by section 280 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. ‘ 

Exclusive Prescription Pharmacy, Inc., 
Docket No. 34062. 

An individual transferred certain 
assets of a drug business to a cor- 
poration for its entire capital stock. 
At or about the same time the indi- 
vidual sold the remaining assets of 
the drug business to the same cor- 
poration, receiving payment in notes 
which were subsequently paid. No 
evidence was introduced to the effect 
that these transactions were not 
bona fide, and for a fair considera- 
tion, or that the value of the consid- 
eration received was less than the 
amount of the tax sought to be col- 
lected from the corporation as 
“transferee.” Held, that the corpo- 
ration is not a “transferee” within the 
meaning of section 280 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 

Hagan Corporation, Docket No. 34571. 

A corporation, for which the peti- 





Clause h makes the | 


therefore, | 


Bowers, | 
Collector, 281 U. S. 376; and see Stratton | 
S., District Court Massachusetts, | 


the | 


| tioner had performed valuable serv- 
| ices, surrendered to the petitioner 
; the latter’s notes in payment for the 
services rendered and for certain 
shares of stock which had cost the 
petitioner $16,000. The petitioner 
| had income or profit in the amount 
| of the difference between the cost of 
| the stock and the face value of the 
|_ notes. 
Louis Friedman, Docket No. 36280. 
The evidence does not justify 
changing the Commissioner’s adjust- 
ment of the petitioner’s closing in- 
ventory. 


‘Suit on License Tax Under 
Louisiana Law Appealed 

State of Louisiana: 

New Orleans Oct. 14. 

An appeal to the State Supreme Court 
has been taken in the case involving the 
license taxes payable by the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
Civil District Court held that the com- 
pany was not liable to a license tax un- 
der Act 127 of 1898, which levied a li- 
cense tax on foreign companies higher 
than that provided for domestic corpo- 
rations, according to an oral statement 
by A. M. Gilbeau, attorney for the State 
Tax Collector for the Parish of Orleans. 

“The American Railway Express Co. 
was sued in 1922 for license taxes under 
the provisions of Act 127 of 1898, levy- 
ing a license tax on foreign corporations 
higher than that levied on domestic cor- 
porations,” Mr. Gilbeau said. “The Su- 
preme Court held in that case,” he con- 
| tinued, “that the act had been super- 
| ceded by Act 267 of 1914, which is the 
| general corporation law of Louisiana. 
“While that statute was being tested 
|in the Supreme Court additional legisla- 
tion was found which was not before the 
| courts and which the courts did not pass 
upon. It is our contention, therefore, for 
| these and other reasons, I do not feel at 
| liberty to discuss, that the Act of 1898 
|is still in existence. 

“The lower court held that if the Su- 
| preme Court was in error in the 1922 
| case, it was up to the Supreme Court to 
| change its ruling. 

“The difference in corporation license 
| taxes under the Act of 1898 amounts to 
about $20,000 a year in the case of the 
telephone company.” 





‘Ohio Delegates Named 


For Taxation Conference 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 14. 
Governor Cooper has appointed 28 dele- 
gates to the twenty-third annual con- 
ference of the National Tax Association, 
yon will be held at Kansas City, Oct. 
| 20-24, 


Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


October 14 

Present: Acting Presiding Judge Oscar 
E. Bland, and Associate Judges Charles 
|S. Hatfield, Finis J. Garrett, and Irvine 
| L. Lenroot, 

Benjamin Schlosser and Isaac Gold- 
stein, of Washington, D. C., were admit- 
| ted to practice. 

Customs 

Upon agreement of counsel, William J. 
Graham, Presiding Judge, may participate 
in the consideration and decision of the 
}cases argued today. 
| No, 3348. United States v. Seruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney Dry Goods Co. Hemstitch- 
,ing—Dresses—Paragraph 1430. Argued by 
;Mr. William H, Futrell for appellant, and 
by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins for appellee. 

No. 3363. Massco & Co. v. United States. 
Hemstitching-—Collar and cuff sets—Cotton 
wearing apparel. Argued by Mr. Fred J. 
| Carter for appellant, and by Mr. William 
H. Futrell for appellee. 

No. 3338. United States v. Hudson For 
warding & Shipping Co. Imitation lizard 
skin—Waterproof cloth-~Cotton cloth. Ar- 
gued by Mr, Charles D. Lawrence, Assist- 
}ant Attorney General, for appellant, and by 
Mr. Fred J. Carter for appellee. 
| No. 8346, Pitt & Scott v. United States. 
, Paintings — Utilitarian — Illustrations. Ar- 





panies operating in the State, the! gued by Mr. Fred J. Carter for appellant, 


Commission explained. 


and by Mr, Ralph Folks for appellee, 


Ss sss === 


a 


| Blodgett v. Silberman, Farmers Loan 


and Trust Co. v. Minnesota, and Bald-| 
win v. Missouri. ; | 

The debt in question had not acquired! 
a business situs in South Carolina, the 
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Brief Filed in Reargument 
Of Inheritance Tax Case 


A brief for the plaintiff in error (upon 
reargument) ‘has been filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case entitled Beidler v. South Carolina 
Tax Commission, No. 2. The action in- 
volves the right of the State to impose 
an inheritance tax in the case of an open 
unsecured debt owing by a South Caro- 
lina company to the decedent who was a 
resident of Illinois, the brief recites. 
The company owed the decedent $556,- 
864 on account of advances and $64,672 
for dividends declared and not paid, it 
explains. 

The decedent also owned 8,000 shares 
of the company’s stock, but the execu- 
tors did not contest a tax upon this 
stock, the brief says. The inheritance 
tax law of South Carolina now contains 
a reciprocal statute, it points out, and 
no tax would have been imposed if Mr. 
Beidler had died after Jan. 1, 1930. 

Cases decided by the Supreme Court 
of the. United States since the decision 
by the South Carolina court in 1927 are 
decisive, the taxpayer contends, citing 


| 

Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Estate of Arthur B. Jones 

Estate of Arthur B. Jones, Eliza A. 
Jones et al., Executors, Evanston, Il. 
Overassessments of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1921, $26,253.57; 
1922, $25,288.59. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the in- 
! stant case, Docket Nos. 17186 and 26581 
for the years 1921 and 1922, respectively. 

Roslyn Fuel Company 

Roslyn Fuel Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
| mined as follows: Fiscal year ended June 
30, 1918, $27,568.36; fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, $6,214.91. 
APPA PAP AAA PLALR LL L PDP PLEADED 
brief declares. “The case falls far short, 
we submit, of what has always been 
considered by this court to be necessary 
to establish a taxable business situs,” 
it says, citing Liverpool Insurance Co. 
v. Board of Assessors, 221 U. S. 346, 
356, for a definition of that term. 





Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


( 


The overassessments result from the 
decision of the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals rendered in the instant case 
for the above years, Roslyn Fuel Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 16 B. T. A, 285. 

Estate of William H. Wetherill 

Estate of William Henry Wetherill, 
Provident Trust Company of Philadel- | 
phia and Abel Proctor Wetherill, Execu- | 
tors, Philadelphia, Pa. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $31,942.49. 


Of the overassesment $31,378.88 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
| State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in | 
the amount of $563.61 is due to the re- 
mission of interest asséSsed on a defi- 
ciency in tax since the determination of 
the overassessment results in a propor-- 
|tionate reduction of the interest. 


Estate of Anna V. N. Gambrill 
Estate of Anna V. N. Gambrill, Lewis 


|Cass Ledyard Jr. et al., Executors, New 
| York, N. Y. An overassessment of estate 
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turn, 
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5,165.13, 
The overassessment is caused b 


the 


allowance of a credit under the provisions 


of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 
ance taxes paid subsequent to the nw 


of the Federal estate tax return. Arti 
|9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Carrie A. Slaughter 
Estate of Carrie Averill Slaughter, W. 


M. Holland, Administrator, Dallas, Tex. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
lof the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $35,334.92, 


Of the overassessmhent $34,986.97 is 


caused by the allowance of a credit under 
| the provisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
| Act of 1926, representing the amount of 


State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 

The balance of tHe overassessment in 
the amount of $347.95 is due to the re- 


mission of interest assessed on a defi- 


ciency in tax since the determination of 


the overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Estate of Wendell P. Bowman 
Estate of Wendell P. Bowman, Eliza- 


ibeth W. M. Bowman, Executrix, Merion, 
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Public Utilities 
Traffic Fatalities Again Show |Minor Seizures 
Decrease in Four-week Period By Customs Are 


Is Denied Review 


by Supreme Court 


Rulings 


Census Bureau Announces Deaths From Auto Accidents| To Be Destroyed 


' 


Radio 


Lower Than Last Year for Third Suc- 


cessive Time 


| | On Petitions for Further) tye number of deaths from automobile occurred within the corporate limits of 


Consideration of  Insur- 
ance Cases. Announced 


' A case involving the construction of| 
a Missomri statute (Sec, 6145, R. S. Mo. 
1919) providing that solicitors of insur- 
ance shall be deemed agents of the com- 
pany as applied to an application for 
reinstatement filled out by am agent and 
signed by the insured was denied review 
on Oct. 13 by the Supreme Court of the| 


accidents for the four weeks ended Oct. 4 
was lower than for the corresponding 


Oct. 13. This is the third successive 
four-week period that has been lower 
than the same periods of last year, 
it was stated, and the officials of the 
Bureau are gratified with this continued 
decrease. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 


the city, although some accidents oc- 
| curred outside of the city limits. 
For comparison, the number of deaths 


iperiod of 1929, according to a statement |que to automobile accidents within city 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, | 


limits is desirable. Such figures are 
javailable for the four-week period ended 
|Oct. 4, 1930, and for the corresponding 
| four-week period of 1929 for all of the 78 
cities, the four-week figure in 1930 being 
|598 as contrasted with 587 for the corre- 
; sponding four. weeks in 1929. 

| Considering by four-week periods since 
|May, 1925, total deaths from automobile 
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Automobile Accidents 


| 


Treasury Directs Former 


i «| 1091 p., illus.” Phila., W. B 
Practice Be Followed in| 1935,’ "s P" 


Cases Where Criminal In- 
tent Is Lacking 


Articles of small value seized by cus- 
toms authorities under circumstances 
that indicated no criminnal intent may | 


action, according to a letter from the 
Acting Commissioner of Customs, Frank 
Dow, to the Collector of Customs at Los 
Angeles, Calif., made public by the, 
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Andrews, George Clinton. Diseases of the 
okin;s 8 tent béok for practitioners and 
students, by .. .; with 988 illustrations. 

. Saunders co., 

30-21646 


The cooking proc- 


Aronovsky, Samuel Isaac. che cook 


ess. 1— f water in. 
ing weer ~t «. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—University of Minnesota, 1929. Reprint 
of an article, by S. I. Aronovsky and pose 
Aiken Gortner, published in —— 
and engineering chemistry, v. 22, March, 


i , Pa., 1930. 
1930.) 28 p., illus. Easton 30-21459 


be disposed of without resort to court | Bailey, Charles William. The quest of the 


golden fleece, and other plays from “o” 
poetry, by Charles W. Bailey, M. A, » 
collaboration with N. S. Millican, M. b 
and G. R. Hammond, B. A. (The “Teach- 
jes... 


no. 154.) 144} 


regular army, national guard and organ- 
ized reserves. Produced for the Infantry 
journal by the National service publish- 
ing co, 413 p., illus. WaShington, D. C., 
1930. 30-21652 


Johnson, Charles Morris. 
for the chemical analysis of special 
steels, steel-making alloys, their ores, 
graphites, and bearing metals, by .. . 
4th ed., with eighteen new appendices. 
729 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley and sons, 
1930. 

Kalidasa, . 
dian love lyric, translated from the orig- 
inal Sanskrit of Kalidasa by Charles 
King. (Wisdom of the East.) 61 p. Lon- 
don, J. Murray, 1930. 30-21446 

| Maine, Sir Henry James Sumner. 

law, its connection with the early history 
of society and its relation to modern 


Rapid methods | 


30-21460 ! 
. . The cloud-messenger, an In- | 


Ancient | 


Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents descrioed under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1926-1928— 
Bull., 1930, No. 16, Office of Education, 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, $2.20, 
E21-504 
Regulations Governing Appointments to 
Cadetship in U. S. Coast Guard, Rev., 
Sept., 1930. U. S. Treasury Dept. Free, 
(29-26233) 
Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions, Jan.-Mar., 1930—Bull., 1930, No. 
15, Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior. Price, 10 cents. (E12-227) 
Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous 
Drugs, Yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. U. S. 
Treasury Dept. Free. (20-27749) 
Pan American Union Bulletin, Oct., 1930, 


| Subscription price, $2.50 a year. (8-30967) 


Information Governing Distribution of Gov- 
ernment Publications and Price Lists by 


ing of English” ser 
Treasury Department on Oct. 13. 5. Wien: Lenten, 


United States. The case was entitled) nounces that during the four weeks ended | accidents for 78 cities, regardless of place 
The procedure, which was not ap-| 1929 


: 5 ideas, by ...; with introduction and notes | 
Bank Savings Life Insurance Co. v. But-| Oct. 4, 1930, 78 large cities in the United!of accident, the lowest total (346) ap- | 


by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, bart. ... New ed. 440 p. Lon- 


n and sons, 
T. Nelson on -o14at 


ler, No. 214. : : | 
The particular policy of insurance in- 
volved in the controversy, it was pointed 


out, had lapsed. The wife of the insured) 


called on the representative of the com- 
pany, who_ merely solicited imsurance, 
and, it is alleged, told him that her hus- 
band was ill at the time, but, upon the 


question being put, stated that he was; 


not ill at the time the policy lapsed. — 
The representative filled out the policy, 


and in answer to questions appearing| 


thereon stated that the insured was not 
ill and had not been under the observa- 
tion of a physician. The premium was 
paid and the application sent to the com- 


pany’s office, where the policy was rein-| 


stated. A few days later the insured 


died as a result of the illness narrated | 


by his wife. ‘ 
The defense of the company in an ac- 


tion on the policy, it was explained, was | 
the matter of alleged false representa- | 


tions. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit, however, upheld the 
ruling of the district court im favor of 
the plaintiff on the ground that the pro- 
visions of the above statute expressed 
no limitation on the authority of the 
company’s agent affecting the subject 
matter of the case. (88 Fed. (2d) 972.) 


New Type of Bond 

The construction of what was termed 
the latest type of insurance contracts, 
standard in form and in common use 
throughout the country, was involved in 
the case of Hartford Accident Indemnity 
Co. v. Weil Brothers, No. 285, in which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Oct. 13 denied a petition for writ of 
certiorari to review the ruling on them 


given by the Circuit Court of Appeals|| 


for the Fifth Circuit. 
The petitioner insurance 


to the respondeni company insuring them 
against loss by the fraudulemt acts of 
employes. The first covered an individ- 
ual employe in the amount of $50,000 
and the other any or all of the employes 
in the amount of $300,000. By the terms 
of this latter bond, issued following the 
first, a rider provided that it should be 
“construed to cover, subject to its terms 
and conditions and limitations, any loss 
or losses under said fidelity suretyship 
(the first bond) which shall be discov- 
ered after the expiration of the period 
hereinbefore mentioned (a 15-month pe- 
riod after termination of the term of the 
first bond).” 

One loss by reason of the fraud of 
the employe covered by the first bond 
was found payable under that bond and 
damages assessed at $53,798.16. This 
was not questioned. However, another 
loss occasioned by that same employe 
by reason of his sale of certain cotton 

* cents per pound for future de- 
livery made for his own benefit but in 
the name of the respondent company 
and through which transaction the in- 
surer lost a further $18,299.66 was 
questioned as coming under the provi- 
sions of that bond. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit held that the second loss, | 
because it was a spot transaction and 
the loss was not actually suffered until 
the delivery was made, which was after| 
the 15-month period, brought it within| 
the provisions of the second bond. 

Sunstroke Not Accidental 

Denying a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari, the Supreme Court of the United 
States amnounced on Oct. 13 that it would 
not review the case of Nickman v. New 
York Life Insurance Co., No. 250, in- 
volving the question of Wme--c:er or not 
death caused by sunstroke is a death 
caused by accidental means within the 
meaning of an insurance policy. 


High temperature in and of itself was| 


not glaimed by \the petitiomer to con- 


stitute am accident, but it was contended | 
one person! 


that in a_ situation where 
out of many in similar conditions is the 
object of sunstroke from which he dies, 
the cause of death is accidental. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit wuled that the death was not 
accidental (V U. S. Daily. 689). 
Time Limit in Liability Case 

The court also granted a petition for 
a writ of certiorari asking a review of 
the case of Flynn v. New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, No. 235, 
involving the contention that the statute 
of limitations begins to run against an 
action by the dependents of a deceased 
employe for the pecuniary loss sustained 
by them due to the death of the emyloye 
from the time of such death under the 
Federal Employers Liability Act. 

It is explained in the 
the deceased on Dec, 4, 1923, due to the 


company’s | 
petition stated that it issued two bonds | 


|States reported 741 deaths from automo-|pears for the four-week period ended 
bile accidents. - This number (741) com-/| Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (842) for 
pares with 753 deaths during the four |the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. 
weeks ended Oct. 5, 1929. Most of these|The numbers in the 71 periods of four 
deaths were the result of accidents which! weeks were as follows: 


Oct. 4, 1930.. 741 May 18, 1929.. 583 Dec. 31, 1927.. 624 Aug. 14, 1926. 
Sept. 6, 1930.. 659 Apr. 20, 1929.. 526 Dec. 3, 1927.. 619 July 17, 1926. 
Aug. 9, 1930.. 621 Mar. 23, 1929.. 523 Nov. 5, 1927.. 684 June 19, 1926. 
July 12, 1930.. 651 Feb, 23, 1929.. 466 Oct. 8, 1927.. 662 May 22, 1926.. 
June 14, 1930. 647 Jan. 26, 1929.. 612 Sept. 10, 1927. 526 Apr. 24, 1926. 
May 17, 1930.. 605 Dee, 29, 1928.. 771 Aug. 13, 1927. 510 Mar, 27, 1926. 
Apr. 19, 1930.. 605 Dec. 1, 1928... 788 July 16, 1927.. 573 Feb, 27, 1926.. 
Mar. 22, 1930.. 576 Nov. 3, 1928... 624 June 18, 1927. 507 Jan, 30, 1926.. 
Feb, 22, 1930.. 562 Oct. 6, 1928... 624 May 21, 1927.. 530 Jan. 2, 1926... 
Jan, 25, 1930.. 656 Sept. 8, 1928.. 622 Apr. 23,1927.. 495 Dec. 5, 1925.. 
Dec. 28, 1929.. 646 Aug. 11, 1928.. 585 Mar. 26, 1927. 441 Nov. 7, 1925.. 
Nov. 30, 1929.. 839 July 14, 1928.. 523 Feb, 26, 1927.. 441 Oct. 10, 1925. 
Nov. 2, 1929.. 842 June 16, 1928.. 506 Jan. 29, 1927.. 471 Sept. 12, 1925. 
Oct. 5, 1929.. 753 May 19, 1928.. 537 Jan. 1, 1927.. 522 Aug. 15, 1925. 
Sept. 7, 1929.. 715 Apr. 21, 1928.. 530 Dec. 4, 1926.. 632 July 18, 1925. 
Aug. 10, 1929.. 660 Mar. 24, 1928.. 421 Nov. 6, 1926.. 676 June 20, 1925. 
July 13, 1929.. 635 Feb. 25, 1928.. 504 Oct. 9, 1926... 650 May 23, 1925.. 
June 15, 1929. 603 Jan. 28, 1928.. 531 Sept. 11, 1926. 558 


¢—_—_ 
For the 52 week periods ended Oct. 4,,mobile accidents within city limits or 


1930, and Oct. 5, 1929, the totals for the | outside were a sen all of the = 
tas : cities reporting. In these cities in this 
78 cities were, respectively, 8,661 and four-week period, the total number of 
8,209, which indicate a recent rate of 25.1| deaths from automobile accidents was 
per 100,000 population as against an|741 but only 598 of these were due to 
earlier rate of 24.2 or an increase of| accidents within city limits. 
4 per cent in the rate in a single year.| The rates published in this summary are 
Three cities reported no deaths from based upon midyear population estimated de- 
lautomobile accidents for the last four rived from the 1930 Census. Cities whose 
weeks, while two cities reported no| population was found to be less than was 


ldeaths from automobile accidents for the ; eae by mage heretofore used will 
| . . therefore appear as having a higher death 
bag ree ong — of 1929. . | rate than usual, even though there may have 

or the last four-week period reports|heen no material increase in the actual 


as to whether deaths occurred from auto-! number of deaths. 


Alleged Inflation of Utility Assets 
By Minnesota Company Is Described 
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Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers State- 
ments of Trade Commission Accountant 





Publication of excerpts from tran- {bonded indebtedness $1,155,000 was re- 
script of testimony Oct. 1 by Sam- | deemed. 
uel Meisels, Federal Trade Commis- | Q. From what source were the funds 
sion accountant, appearing as a wit- |obtained from which that funded debt 
ness in the investigation by the Com- | was redeemed? 
mission into financial activities of A. The American Power & Light Com- 
power and gas utilities, was begun |pany loaned the Minnesota Power & 
in the issue of Oct. 14 and proceeds |! Light Company sufficient funds to retire 
as follows: |the funded debt. On Oct. 30, 1923, there 
Q. Does any of the amount of $70,855,-| was an increase from $1,650,000 on Nov. 
| 280 include any appreciation or write-ups | 1, to $40,850,000, or a total of $39,206,- 
in property? | 000. 

A. It does, There is a write-up in the) This increase was due to the acquisition 
property which was acquired through L.| from the Americap Power & Light Com- 
W. Dubois, Purchase No. 1, of $20,032,-| pany of properties formerly operated by 
000. There is also a write-up of $2,-| the Minnesota Utilities Company ‘and the 
| 039,111.10 in the properties which were |General Light & Power Company; con- 
|acquired by the Minnesota Power & | struction in progress, land, reservoir and 
Light Company through L. W. Dubois,| and other property formerly owned by 
|Purchase No. 2. The total of these write- | the Weyerhauser interests, land and cer- 
;ups amounts to $22,071,111.10. Proper-|tain other property formerly owned by 


petition that! 


ties acquired from the Great Northern 
Power Company, the stock of which was 
included in the L. W. Dubois Purchase 
No. 2 had been written up by the Great 
Northern Power Company prior to the 


acquisition of its stock by the American | 


Power & Light Company to the amount 


of $8,750,000, which write-up was re-| 


duced to $5,373,735.75 when transfered 


| to books of the Minnesota Power & Light 


,Company. This amount added to $22,- 


071,111.10 makes a total write-up of not! 
less than $22,444,846.85 in the book value | 


of properties now owned by the Ameri- 
can Power & Light Company. 
; tion evidence available would seem to in- 
dicate that there may have been write- 


ups amounting to $2,000,000 in the book | 
values of properties of the Duluth Edi- | 


son Electric Company. The total amount 
of identifiable write-ups and questionable 
charges included in fixed capital totals 
| $30,293,346.85. 

Q. Describe in a general way the 
growth of capitalization during the pe- 
riod from Jan. 25, 1906, the date of in- 
corporation of the Duluth Edison Electric 
Company, to Oct. 31, 1929? 

A. The total capitalization at Dec. 31, 
1906, amounted to $2,500,000. On Oct. 
31, 1929, the total capitalization was in- 
creased to $69,824,400. The tabulation 
shows that the capitalization remained 
|nearly constant from 1906 to Oct. 25, 
1928, the increase being only $295,000. 
On Nov. 1, 1923, the capitalization con- 
sisted of the capital stock only. In the 
Duluth Edison Electric Company’s 


In addi- | 


| the Great Northern Power Compdny and 

the title to the outstanding common and 
| preferred stock of the Great Northern 
| Power Company. In payment the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Company issued to 
the American Power & Light Company 
its securities consisting of mortgage 
bonds of $8,300,000, notes of $3,400,000, 
preferred stock, $8,000,000, common 
| stock, $19,500,000, or a total of $39,- 
200,000. 


From Nov. 30, 1923, the increases in 
capitalization were due primarily to the 
financing of new construction and the 
}redemption of $3,400,000 of 10-year 7 
per cent notes which were issued origin- 
jally to the American Power & Light 
Company in consideration of properties 
acquired. 





Amount of Increase 
In Various Elements 


Q. What is the amount of increase in 
|the various elements of capitalization 
|from the time the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company had issued to its holding 
| company, American Power & Light Com- 
pany, $39,200,000 in securities in payment 
|for certain property; that is, from Nov. 
30, 1923, until Dec. 31, 1928? 

A. The total capitalization at Dec. 31, 
1928, was as follows: $71,977,465, which 


amount consisted of bonds and notes of | 


| $34,700,000, preferred stock of $15,124,- 
| 400, common stoc’ of $20,000,000, and 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Decisions on Petitions for Wireless 


negligence of the railroad company, was | 


seriously injured during ihe 
his employment and, aftex 
gered for a long period of 
on Sept. 1, 1928, 

No action for personal injuries was 


course of 
having lin- 
‘ime, died 


brought by the deceased during his life- | 


time, it is stated, but, following his 
death, his son, as administrator, brought 
suit under the Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act for the pecuniary loss sus- 
tained by the family. The facts were 
not in dispute and the question was 
raised Om a demurrer by the railroad 
company. The demurrer was sustained 
by the trial court and the ruling, upon 
appeal, was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
Claims Against Policy Payments 

A petition for a writ of certiorari 
contending that a sum of $9,116 paid 
into the estate of a beneficiary of a pol- 
icy of war-risk insurance is subject to 
claims filed and allowed against such es- 
tate was granted in the case of Pagel y. 
Hallbom, No. 176. 

Jacob E. Hallbom, it is set out in the 
petition, was issued a $10,000 policy of 
war-risk insurance during the war. Fol- 
lowing his death the Veterans’ Bureau 
began payment of monthly installments 
to his father, who had beem named as 
beneficiary. Shortly thereafter the ben- 
eficiary died, leaving his wife, Selma 
Hallbom, surviving him. The Veterans’ 
Bureau paid the balance due on the pol- 


‘Radio Commission Also Names Hearin 


| 


| Decisions on broadcasting and wireless 
|applications, as well as hearing dates 


for petitions awaiting decision, have just | 


jbeen announced by the Fe 
|Commission as follows: 


Applications granted: 

WROL, Stuart Broadcasting Corp., Knox- 
ville, Tenn, granted construction permit to 
move transmitter and studio locally in 
Knoxville. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Bolinas, Calif., granted construction permi 
| for additional transmitters; frequencies, 
5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100; working, 6,500, 
8,390, 12,550, 12,730, 16,700, 21,940, 21,980 
ke, 70 kw. KSE, same company, Torrance, 
Calif.. granted construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter; frequencies: calling, 


deral Radio 


ar 
icy to the administrator of the estate. 
Claims in excess of the personal assets 
|(excluding the insurance money) were 
allowed against the estate, and the ad- 
ministrator proposed to pay the balance 
|out of that fund and treat it the same 
as other assets. Following the appeal 
from this action by the widow of the 





| beneficiary, it was reversed, such re-| 


versal being sustained by the Supreme 
Court in Minnesota. 


it | 


And Broadcasting Permits Announced 


| 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100; working, 6,485, 
8,430, 12,430, 12,490, 22,040, 22,520 ke., 
|350 w. 

Police Department, Milwaukee, Wis., 
granted construction permit to erect new 
| station; 2,452 ke., 300 w. 

W9XG, Purdge University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend completion date to 
Jan. 1, 1931. 

W2XE,_ Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
Jamaica, N. Y., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to extend completion date 
to February, 1931. 


granted modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date to Oct. 15, 1930. 

WEL, Radio Corporation of America-Ohio 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., granted modification of 
license for installation of high frequency 
transmitter; calling, 5,525; working, 4,775, 
8,570 ke., 100 w. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., granted mod- 
ification of licenses for 17 airplanes for 
additional frequency of 8,650 ke., day only 
to be used only south of Miami and be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States, on temporary basis pending mod- 
jification of General Order 92; 12 w. power. 
The frequency specified in modified licenses 
are to be used only for emergency ecom- 
munication in accordance with General Or- 
}der 94, . 

WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 





g Dates for Re-| 
quests Which Await Final Action 


WRDU, Fire Department, Brooklyn, N. Y., | 


previous letter, but which is now ap- 
proved on recommendation of the De- 
partment of Justice, involves a notifica- 
tion of the seizure to the persons for 
whom the articles were intended, the 
assent of these persons to the forfeiture, 
and the destruction of the articles. 


This procedure, according to the De- 
partment of Justice, will avoid court con- 


| The letter, as approved by the Secre- | 
|tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
follows in full text: 


The Collector of Customs, Los Angeles 
Calif.: Further reference is made td 
your letter of July 16, 1930, and to the 
Bureau’s reply of Aug. 8, last, concern- 
ing the procedure to be followed in con- 
‘nection with seizures under Section 305 
lof the Tariff Act of 1930. 


You stated that under the Tariff Act of 
1922 it was your practice in cases where 
the articles were of small value and no 
criminal intent was shown to send a 
notice of seizure of such articles to the! 
person for whom intended accompanied 
by an assent to forfeiture and upon re- 
ceipt of such form duly signed the case 
was closed without further action and the 
articles destroyed. You requested to be 
|advised whether the above practice should | 
be continued under the Tariff Act of 1930 
}or whether it would be necessary to pro- 
ceed in all cases in accordance with the 
second paragraph of Section 305(a) 
thereof, { 


Department of Justice Ruling | 


The Bureau, in its reply of Aug. 8, last, 
instructed you to proceed in all cases of 
seizures under Section 305 of the Tariff 
, Act of 1930 in the manner outlined in the 
| statute, i. e., report all seizures to the 
, United States Attorney for the institu- 
tion of forfeiture proceedings. 


There has now been received from the 
Department of Justice a letter dated 
Sept. 26, 1930, suggesting that you be 
|authorized to revert to the practice ob- 
\taining in your district prior to the pass- 
age of the present Tariff Act. In sup- 
port of its suggestion the Department of 
Justice states that: 


“While the language of the present 
Section 305(a) reads differently from 
that of Section 305 of the Tariff Act of 
1922, the substance is the same. Both 
sections require judicial proceedings in 
order to declare a forfeiture, and if the 
practice which has been discontinued was 
proper under Section 305 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, we are unable to perceive any 
reason why it would not be proper under 
the present Section 305. As a matter of 
fact, we think it would be proper, and 
that it should be continued, otherwise it 
will put the Government to considerable 
expense, loss of time, and will add to the 
already congested condition of court 
dockets. There is no reason why the 
owner can not voluntarily forfeit the 
article to the United States and thereby 
authorize its destruction.” 





| 


proved by the Bureau of Customs in a | Beith, John Hay. 


gestion and expense to the Government.| Boy scouts of America. 


| Champlain transportation company. 





The Bureau, upon further considera- 
tion of the matter, deems it advisable to 
follow the suggestion made by the De- 
|partment of Justice in the premises. Ac- 
cordingly, the instructions contained in 
the Bureau’s letter of Aug. 8. are hereby 
revoked and you should resume your old 
| practice as outlined in the second para- 
| graph of this let*er. 


| 


Colorado Death Rate 


_ Declined Last Year 
‘Less Influenza and Pneumonia 
Affects State’s Total 


| 
| 


jin 


The total number of deaths last year 
Colorado was less than in the preced- 
|ing year, according to a statement on 
Oct. 14 by the Bureau of the Census 
| which, made public by the Department of 
|Commerce, follows in full text: 

| The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that there were 12,874 deaths in 
|Colorado during 1929 as compared with 
14,077 in 1928. 

No death rates for 1929 have been 
'computed because any rates based on 
‘population estimates made at this time 
|would be unreliable and, probably, would 
have to be materially revised as soon 
je the 1930 census figures become avail- 
able. 

There was a decrease in the number of 
deaths in 1929 as compared with 1928 
due principally to the lesser number of 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia. 
In addition, decreases were reported in 
the following causes: Measles, scarlet 
| fever, whooping cough, diabetes mellitus, 
| diseases of the heart, and nephritis. The 
\number of deaths from tuberculosis (all 
forms) has decreased continuously from 
|1926 to 1929. 

_ Among the causes of deaths for which 
increases are reported are typhoid and 
|paratyphoid fever and diarrhea and en- 
teritis of children. Deaths from homi- 
See increased from 61 in 1928 to 90 in 

The increase in the number of deaths 
due to accidental and unspecified exter- 
‘nal causes was due principally to auto- 
mobile accidents, though increases were 
also reported in the number of drown- 
ings, accidental falls, mine accidents, 
| railroad and street car accidents. 
eR nnnnnnnnnnnnnnmnnnannnmnts 
Co,, Deal, N. J., granted modification of 
license to change location from Deal to 
Ocean Gate, N. J. Frequency, 4,752.5, 8,630, 
12,840, 17,120 ke., 20 kw., unlimited time 
except that use of 8,630 ke. is to be shared 
with other similarly licensed coastal sta- 
tions. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., airplane, 
granted license, frequency 333 ke., interna- 
tional air calling frequency to be used only 
beyond continental limits: of United States. 

W3XAB, RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
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Baa, baa, black sheep; 
acts, by Ian 
. Wodehouse. 
no. 2022.) 80 p. 


a farcical. comedy in_three 
Hay (pseud.) and P. 
(French’s acting edition, 
N. Y., S. French, 1930. B 
Blomfield, Sir Reginald Theodore. 5y- 
ways, leaves from an see hse. 
Pig 299 p., illus, London, ¢- 30-21424 
Boreham, Frank William. The blue flame. 


. reas, 1080. 
288 p. N. Y., The Abingdon prese 9635 


Handbook one 

f leadership, 
a manuel “4 pandbook, 
N. Y., Pub. 
e Editorial 
1 council 


scoutmasters; 

Boy scouts of America. 

15th imprint. 676 p., illus. 

under the supervision of th 

board representing ~~ Ne ee ase 
ric . 

of the Boy scouts of America, 30-21426 


Brown, Mrs. Helen (Deshler). Helvetia, by 
her mother; a fragmentary diary. 54 p. 


i , 1930. 
Chicago, Ill, R. F. Seymour, 30-21442 


The 


steamboats of Lake Champlain, 1809-1930. 
184 p., illus. Albany, The Champlain 
transportation co., 1930. 30-21651 
Commonwealth fund. Child health 
stration committee. Cross-sections of 
rural health progress; report of the Com- 
monwealth fund child health demonstra- 
tion in Rutherford County, Tennessee, 
1924-1928, Harry S. : 
rector, Rutherford County demonstration. 
230 p. illus. N. Y., The Comnecesene 
ivisi ications, ; 
fund, Division of publicat Tisai 
Delineator home institute. Dept. of inte- 
riors. . .. Cheerful dining rooms, pre- 
pared by Delineator institute, Depart- 
ment of interiors. 40 p., illus. N. Y. 
Delineator institute, 1930. 3830-21422 
Eva Mary, Mother. ... Transfigured tales; 
talks to children in the chapel of the 
Transfiguration, Glendale, Ohio. (The 
Stratford booklets.) 27 p- Boston, The 
Stratford co., 1930. 30-21629 
ill, Henry Chase. The new Wonder book 
of knowledge; the marvels of modern in- 
dustry and invention, the interesting 
stories of common things, the mysterious 
processes of nature simply explained. 
Compiled and arranged by . - - with the 
co-operation of experts representing each 
industry; edited and revised by Will H. 
Johnston. Illustrated with 700 photo- 
graphs and drawings. 600 p., illus. Phil., 
The John C. Winston co., 1930. _ 30-21455 
Hammond, Harry Emmons. M. F., re- 
sistance and capacitance phenomena in 
photovoltaic cells containing Grignard 
reagents. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. ee 
University of Missouri, 1929. From Phys- 
ical review, v. 35, April 15, 1930.) wae 
1007 p. Minneapolis, 1930. 30-21466 
Hanes, Leigh. Song of the new Hercules, 
and other poems. 65 p. Boston, The 
Four seas co., 1939. _30-21443 
Harllee, William Curry. U. S. Marine corps 
score book and frifleman’s instructor. 
Fourth edition (revised 1929). _ 124 p., 
illus. Phil. International printing com- 
pany, 1929. 30-21653 
Heldenbrand, Howard V. Front office psy- 
chology. 101 p., illus. Chicago, The Ho- 
tel monthly press, 1930. 2 30-2145 
Infantry journal. The officers’ guide. 1st 
ed. A ready reference on customs of the 
service and correct procedure in all situa- 
tions, for the use of all officers of the 


30-21627 : 


demon- | Newark, N. J. 
treating; books of interest to members | 


, M. D., di- | Newton, 
as on books and business. 


don, J. Murray, 1930. 
Mansfield, Katherine. ... The aloe. 135 p. 
. ¥., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-21720 
Martin, Harold C. 1000 practical.show card 
layouts and color sketches. 240 p., illus. 
Cincinnati, O., The Signs of the times 
publishing co., 1930. 3830-21658 
Maurois, Andre. Ariel; the life of Shelley, 
by .. .; translated by Ella D’Arcy. 
p. -N. Y., D. Appleton and co., 1930. 
William. 


Meyer, Albert 





ammonia. 
of Chicago. 
Physical chemistry, v. 33, no. 12 Decem- 
ber, 1929.”) p. 1922-1930. Chicago, IIl., 
University of Chicago, 1929. 30-21467 
Miles, Louis Wardlaw. The tender realist, 
and other essays. 184 p. N. Y., H. Holt 
and cay, 1930. 30-21718 
Muirhead, Findlay, ed. . .. Northern Spain, 
with Balearic Islands. With a complete 
atlas of northern Spain and 39 other 
maps and plans. (The blue guides.) ° 345 
p., illus. London, Macmillan & co., 1930, 
3830-21727 
Free public library. Steel 


(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 


of the American society for steel treat- 
Newark, N. J., Public library, 

30-21644 
Alfred Edward. A. Edward Newton 
16 p. Glen Rock, 
| Pa., The Apellicon press, 1930. 30-21642 
| Nichols, Talmage. Woodworking manual 


ing. ‘16 p. 
1930. 


The Manual arts press, 1930. 30-21659 


30-21428 | 


335 | 

30-21445 | 
The vapor pres- | 
sure of solutions of potassium in liquid 


“Reprinted from Journal of | 


Office of Supt. of Documents. Free. 


| Children’s Bureau and Other Publications 
Relating to Children—Price List 71, 12th 
Edition. Free. (26-26175) 
Publications Available Sept., 1930, Office of 
Education, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. 
(E15-1070) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the.State given below.‘ * 


Indiana—Proceedings of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities 

| and Allied Institutions at Purdue Univer- 
sity, November 7, 8, 9, 1929. David E. 
Ross, Trustee, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, 1930. 

Texas—Journal of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the First Called Session of 
the Forty-first Legislature Held at Aus- 
tin, April 22, 1929, Austin, 1929. 

Wisconsin—List of Books for School Li- 
braries in the State of Wistonsin. John 
Callahan, State Superintendent, Madison, 
1930/ 

Oregon—Roster of Licensed Real Estate 
Brokers and Salesmen of the State of 

| Oregon, From January 1 to May 1, 1930. 

Clare A. Lee, Commissioner, State Real 

Estate Department, Salem, 1930. 





“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
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Founded 179z 


for students. 79 p., illus. Peoria, IIl., 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Of Wheeling Line| Pioneer of Fast Trun 


Meets Opposition 


Nickel Plate Proposal Antag- 
onistic to Commission’s 
Consolidation Set-up, Says 
West Virginia Road 





.The proposal of the Van Sweringen 
interests relative to the disposition of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway “will 
wreck and make impossible” the fifth| 
eastern trunk line system contemplated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its plan for rail consolidation, it was 
charged by the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway in a reply petition | 
with the Commission Oct. 14. (Finance 
Docket 6486.) 

“Regardless of the protestations of | 
counsel,” said the Taplin petition, “we | 
submit that the Assistant Director (Mr. 
Burnside) was warranted in stating in 
the proposed report that the necessary 

@ fect of the Nickel Plate’s intervention 
was to challenge that portion of the 
Commission’s complete plan which would | 
create a fifth system in Eastern Trunk! 
Line Territory. The facts speak for| 
themselves. The Nickel Plate’s plan, if) 
carried out, will certainly wreck and/| 
make impossible the fifth eastern sys- 


te 


m. 
The P. & W. Va. petition was made 
ii reply to a petition of the Nickel Plate 
xcepting to the proposed repurt of As- 
sistant Finance Director C. V. Burnside, 
presiding commission official in the pro- 
ceedings. 
Nature of Report 


Mr. Burnside recommended in his re- 
port that the application of the P. & 
W. Va. to acquire control of the Wheel- 
ing be denied without prejudice to the 
filing of a new application when and if 
the Taplins succeed in regaining cori» 
trol of their road from the Pennroad 
Corporation, which now, admittedly, 
owns a majority of P. & W. Va. stock. 

In answer to this, the Taplin interests | 
ask for a “conditional order of approval,’’, 
the acquisition proposed not to take ef- 
fect until the Taplins have bought back 
P. & W. Va., stock from the Pennroad 
Corporation. 

The full plan of the Taplins, as di- 
vulged at a hearing before the Com- 
pission in the instant case, is the for- 
mation of a new company controlled by 
the Taplins which would purchase from 
the Pennroad its P. & W. Va. holdings 
and then set about the purchase of con- 
trol in the Wabash, Lehigh Valley, 
Wheeling, and Western Maryland rail- 
roads. 

Acquisition of these roads, it was 
claimed, would form the nucleus of the 
fifth system proposed by the Commis- 
sion in its plan of consolidation. 

The Taplin brief opposed the Nickel 
Plate’s proposal to resubmit the case to 
Mr. Burnside for the purpose of amend- 
ing his proposed report in line with the 
Nickel Plate’s suggested findings. 


New Station Asked © 
For East St. Louis 





Terminal Association Applies 
For I. C. C. Permission 


. 


Construction of a union station in East 
St. Louis, Ill, is proposed by the Ter- 
minal Association of St. Louis in an ap- 
plication filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Oct. 14. (Finance 
Docket No. 8519.) 

It also is proposed by the Terminal 
Association to extend its unified terminal 
facilities at St. Louis and East St. Louis 
by the use of the railroad deck of the} 
Municipal Bridge and its approaches, 
with the consent and authority of the 
City of St. Louis, owner of the bridge. 

In this connection it is planned to 
construct a double-track approach con- 
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Railroads 
Plan to Dispose 
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k Service 


Col. Young Asserts Central Mail Line. Will Be Forerunner 
Of Important Developments in Transcontinental 


Passenger System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


was not long until the United States 
was fairly well covered with air 
transportation companies. 

During that period passenger services | 
were contemplated and preparation made 
for them, but it was not until about two 
years ago that it was undertaken in any 
comprehensive way. It was a new ven-} 
ture about which the operators knew 
little of the economic phases involved. | 
Much of it yet remains to be learned. 
They started out with some comprehen- 
sive exclusive passenger services. The 
fares w re established at what were con- 
sidered to be consistent with the service 
rendered; but comparatively few people 
used air transportation for two appar- 
ent reasons—one was they were skepti-| 
cal, the mental hazard was involved; the 
other reason was the fares were too 
high. 

The transport companies cast about 
for something new. They -nded by re- 
ducing fares, putting them down to 
about a level with the surface fares— 
rail plus Pullman, between any two 
points which they served. The result 
was an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of passengers carried, which seemed | 
to indicate conclusively that it was “fare” 
rather than “fear” which was ..ithhold-| 
ing the use of air transport service. | 

The fares are gradually being moved 
back up because most of the companies 
that carry passengers exclusively are 
losing money. It should have this ef- 
fect, and I believe it does, that the 
larger number of people who are travel-| 
ing by air are realizing the advantages | 
in time saved and are making new sched- 
ules covering more territory, and it 
seems obvious they will be -illing to! 
pay whatever increasc may be necessary 
to bring about a suitable economic ad-| 
justment. 

That gives rise to the question as to| 
whether air transportation will always! 
be more expensive than surface trans- 
portation. From available experience, 
it seems certain that per mile it will be, | 
but per hour of travel it will be sub- 
stantially less and since time is the| 
dominant element in everything the| 
American business man does, cavile he | 
will pay for time saved. 

The air mail situation had become 
somewhat confused. There were a 
variety of contracts existing at so much 
per pound. One contractor may. have! 
had a contract for the movement of 
mail between two points at 80 cents 
per pound, being obliged to bid that low 
in order to get the contract. Another 
may have had it at the rate of $3 per 
pound. As a matter of fact, in one 
case between New York and Chicago a 
contractor on a bid basis was paid $1.10} 
or $1.15 whereas between G#éveland' 
and Pittsburgh the contractor was} 
getting $3 per pound. 


American Air Transport 
Compared With Europe’s 


The result was it needed an adjust- 
ment, An attempt has been made to 
brikg it about by the enactment of 
some new legislation during the last 
session of Congress called the “Watres 
Bill.” This bill provides an entirely 
different premise for payment for the| 
movement of mail by private contrac- 
tors. It places it on passenger lines and 
has a definite tendency to eliminate the 
exclusive air mail carrier and convert 
him into a passenger carrier as well. 
Also it puts air mail on the existing 
passenger lines—and those lines will 
receive so much per mile,' according to 
the amount carried, for the movement 
of mail. Further, the bill will give 
a wider and more diversified air mail 
service throughout the country and will 
allow the passenger lines to exist and 
develop their business. 

While the total amount of dollars paid 
to the air mail contract companies will | 
not be less, a much greater service will 
be received for the payments made. It 








|grees during July. 


necting the bridge with the lines of the|iS,4 desirable piece of legislation, and 
Terminal Association in East St. Louis} When given full force and effect will 
and a similar double-track extension of |SUtely be of inestimable value to ‘the 


the west approach to the bridge parallel 
with the elevated structure and incline 
of the Association, to the surface of the 
ground at 12th Street, St. Louis. 


Double-track connections north andj 
south with the Illinois Transfer Railroad, 
now operated by the Terminal Associa- 
tion, at 21st Street, East St. Louis, is also 
planned. ° 

The proposed new station will be con- 
nected with the bridge trackage of new 
construction, and also will connect with 
the tracks of any railroad using the fa- 
cilities of the station. 


Reviews Denied Four Cases | 


On Patents and Trade Marks 
[Continued from Page 6.] | 
Third Circuit reversed its finding. The| 
Mull alleged invention is for an icebox 
having a resilient refrigerator coil to 
upport a block of ice, the bands being 
Pratuated in height and the. bottom- 
most coil resting on the bottom of the 
icebox. 

The court also declined consideration 

@of the case of National Brake & Electric 
Company v. Niels A. Christensen et al., 
No. 311, involving infringement of the 
patent, No. 635280/ for combined pump 
and motor. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit held the 
patent valid and infringed, according to 
the petition. 

The petition sought the review on a 
claimed divergence of opinion between 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals for the 
Third and Seventh Circuits. The re- 
spondents, in reply, stated there was no 
conflict and that the latter court, in ren- 
dering its decision, recognized this fact. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the f. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Oct. 14 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follows: 


air transport industry. 

We hear a great deal about air trans- | 
portation in Europe, and usually when | 
it is compared with the air transporta- 
tion situation in the United States the 
latter does not seem to fare very well. 
In Europe there have been some exceed- 
ingly capable air transport companies 
organized. They have had the benefit 
of direct subsidies in substantial form 
from their various governments; and 
their experience has been valuable not| 
only to them, put to the air transport 
companies of the United States. 


Ten Thousand Planes 
In Private Service 


But at the present time there isn’t 
any country or combination of countries 
that has an air transportation system 
and an aircraft industry that compares 
with that which exists in the United 
States today, and the potentialities for 
air transportation ‘in the United States 
exceed by far those of any nation or 
combination of nations. I want to in- 





Europe, Brazil Joined | 
By Air Parcel Post 


French Company Gets Rights 
To Inaugurate Service 


/ 


Parcel post packages may be carried 
by air from Brazil to Europe by virtue 
of permission granted by the director 
general of the Brazilian Post Office to 
the French air transportation company, 
the Compagnie Generale Aeropostale, ac- 
cording to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner .Harvey Sheahan, Rio 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

_ This company operates air mail serv- 
ice within Brazil and carries the Euro- 
pean mail to Fernando de Noronha where 
it is picked up by French ships and trans- 
mitted to Dakar, French West Africa. 
From that point it is carried by air- 
plane to Europe. The company is au- 
thorized to receive packages up to one 


dicate a few figures to show what we 
have, : 
Starting out, there were few airports 
of any kind; today there are 1,600 of 
record, completed to the point of useful- 
ness, some of which are the equal if not 
better than any of the famous airports 
of Europe which we hear about, such as 
Croyden, Le Bourget, etc. There are 
13,000 licensed pilots, 9,000 mechanics, 
and some 10,000 airplanes in private use 
throughout the United States. 7 
I mentioned before some 14,000 miles 
of lighted airways; there are more than 
100,000 miles being flown daily in the 
United States, and American air trans- 
portation companies are flying 17,000 
miles every day in foreign countries, such 
as Canada, Mexico, Central and South 
Americas. There are 45 scheduled air 
transport companies in operation, 42 of 
which carry passengers; last year they 
flew a scheduled mileage to the total of 
25,000,000 miles, and carried 173,000 pas- 
sengers, and that number will be in- 
creased to more than 200,000 this year. 
Something the air transport companies 
are doing here which is not done else- 
where in the world is to maintain sched- 
ules throughout the 24 hours of the day, 
over three mountain ranges, and they 
are maintaining those schedules over 90 
per cent. Last year there were 7,000,- 
000 pounds of mail and 2,000,000 pounds 
of express transported. Our best esti- 
mates as to flying outside of scheduled 
transportation is something like 110,000,- 
000 miles. 2 
The question is often asked, “what is 
the trend and what is the future?” No- 
body, I believe, can answer that. There 
is one important essential and that is 
that civil aviation is transportation, 
nothing more and nothing less, and it 
can only be fully developed as transpor- 
tation. The type of aircraft to be used 
in the future is not known. From pres- 
ent indications, there should be a va- 
riety of air transport ships used in sched- 
uled air transportation, the type depend- 
ing entirely upon the nature of the serv- 
ice. Whether a given transport company 
will use large single units for the move- 
ment of passengers and take a chance on 
carrying around some empty space, or 
whether they will resolve it into a larger 
number of small units and use them as 
the circumstances demand, I do not know, 
because the economics of it have not yet 
been determined. 


Receivers of Line in South 


Allowed to Abandon Tracks 


The receivers of the Georgia & Florida | 


Railroad have been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don the parts of that carrier’s Millen 
branch from Millen to Garfield and from 
Graymount to Pendleton, a total of about 
37 miles, all in Jankins, Emanuel, and 


Toombs counties, Ga., it was announced 
by report and order on Oct. 14. (Finance 
Docket No. 8125.) 


Extremes of Weather 
Found in Same States 


Freezing Days and Great Heat 
Reported in Single Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


during the month, temperatures that ran 
down to the freezing point or lower. 
One of these 11 was Colorado. One of 
its stations registered as low as 24 de- 
That is 8 degrees 
below the freezing point.” 

“Then take the figures as we now have 
them for the month of August. Every 
State during August registered at some 
point at some time in the month a maxi- 
mum temperature of 100 degrees ‘or 
higher. Yet 19 of the States—which is 
reaching well up toward half of all the 
States—had freezing temperatures or 
lower at some time during August. One 
station in Idaho reported as low as 22 
degrees above zero—that is, 10 lower 
than freezing—during August but an- 
other Idaho station that month recorded 
as high as 111 degrees above zero. 

Virginia, with its highest registered 
temperature of 102 degrees above in 
September, also had freezing tempera- 
ture (32 degrees above) during Septem- 
ber. That low temperature was at Burks 
Garden, Va., down in the bluegrass re- 
gion of the southwestern part of the 
State. Virginia is still dry. The re- 
ports for September are now complete. 
They show New England has swung over 
to the dry area, aligning with Virginia, 
West Virginia and Maryland as the only 
States where the rainfall during Sep- 
tember was less than half of normal. 

West Virginia had a miximum tem- 
perature of 106 degrees above zero dur- 
ing September but it also had a low 
temperature of 29 above, which is be- 
low freezing. There was freezing 
weather during September as far south 
as North Carolina. For the country as 
a whole, September had a little more 
than normal rainfall. . 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Oct. 14 complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are summa- 
rized as follows: 

No. 23711, sub 1.—Dawson Produce Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla., v. Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Coast R. R. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rate on tomatoes, C. L., from Na- 
ranja, Fla., via Jacksonville to Tulsa. 

No, 23897.—The H. B. Smith Company, 
Westfield, Mass., v. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad. Against 
rates of 12%4 cents from Provincetown and 


11 cents from Onset, Mass., on common sea 
sand used for making cotes, to Westfield, 


New Airplane Route Believed |Review Denied 


Case Involving 
Storage of Cargo 


Supreme Court Will Not 
Consider Matter of Dam- 
age to Shipment. Held 
Over During Winter 


A case concerning shippers on the 
Great Lakes, involving a shipper’s lia- 
bility for cargo kept on board for Win- 
ter storage, was denied a review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Oct. 13. 

The case was that of Pillsbury Flour 
| Mills Co. v. Interlake Steamship Co., No. 
170, the review having been sought by 
way of a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari, which the court declined to 
issue. 


The petition explained that it is the) 


' practice of lake carriers to enter into 
| contracts with shippers, at the close of 
the season, covering not only transpor- 
tation gn the last voyages of the ves- 
sels before navigation is closed by ice, 
but also storage of the cargoes carried, 
after arrival at destination, during the 
course of the Winter, when transpor- 
tation on the Great Lakes ceases. 

| It was upon such a contract that the 
suit was instituted, damage having been 
discovered when the cargo was dis- 


charged in the Spring. From the plead-| 


ings, it was stated, it was to be inferred 
that the damage arose during the Winter 
storage. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit held that no re- 
covery could be had in admiralty for a 
loss suffered during the Winter storage. 


Mediterranean Liner 
Soon to Be Launched 


‘Exochorda’ of Export Line 
Takes Water Oct. 18 


ships scheduled to be built by the Export 
Steamship Corporation of New York, 
will be launched Oct. 18, the Post Office 
Department announced Oct. 14. The De- 
partment’s announcement follows in full 
text: 

Miss Frances Glover, daughter of W. 
Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, has been selected to christen the 
steamship “Exochorda,” as she slides 
down the ways of the New York. Ship- 
building Corporation at Camden, N. J., 
on Oct. 18 at 10:45 a. m. 

The “Exochorda” is the sister ship to 
the “Excalibur,” which was christened 
on Aug. 5 last by Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
wife of the President. It is the second 
ship of the eight-ship program of the Ex- 
port Steamship Corporation of New York 
City which operates between New York 
and Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. 
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Means of Highway Financing 
Suggested by World Congress 


Conclusions on Correlation of Road Traffic With Other 
Transport Also Adopted; Methods of Traffic 
Regulation Are Outlined 


upon the authorities of the proper politi- 
cal unit, 


5. In countries of vast area and sparse 
population financial limitations and traffic 


Publication of the full text of yen- 
eral conclusions and_ resolutions 
adopted by the Sixth International 
Road Congress, which has just con- 
cluded its sessions in Washington, 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 14 


and proceeds as follows: early development to minimum all-year 


needs may direct primary attention to| 


TERY OAQOY ——_—_—ORAT 


Shipping 


standards of highways of a or 
local character, to give access to or 
water transport lines. As highway de- 
velopment Pipezeenes, however, s ‘an 
ondary and local systems tend to 
grate and through routes become identi- 
fied, with consequent demand and finan- 
|cial justification for higher con- 
| struction. It is important in the inte 


|of ultimate economy that the require- 


ments of the future main highway s 
tems be considered in planning ear! 
highway development. 

6. To promote efficiency of program- 
ming and administration highway au- 
thorities of higher jurisdictions should 
have supervisory or advisory relation- 
|ship to the lower jurisdictions. The 
|granting of subsidies or loans by the 
| national to the lower jurisdictions under 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 





Question 4 

1. The motor vehicle with increasing 
use creates demand for large expendi- 
tures for reconstruction and improvement 
of existing highways to new standards 
construction of new highways and effec- 
tive maintenance of all improved high- 
ways. It justifies such expeditures 
through improved economy and efficiency 
of transportation especially within areas 
previously served by highway transport 
and through extension of economic, com- 
mercial, and sdcial access to new and 
wider areas. 

2. No country has as yet approached 
completion of its major highway system 
to the new standards and all countries 
face heavy demands for greater attention 
to accommodating their secondary and 
local roads to the needs of motor traffic. 
Though differing widely in character and 





|meet changing conditions and improved 


! 4, To facilitate financing and admin- 


The “Exochorda,” second of the eight | 


degree in different countries, the prob- 
lems of highway finance are universal 
|and urgent. 

3. To meet the large financial problems 
jinvolved and to secure the fullest and 
| quickest benefits from the new form of 
|transportation, it is specially important 
|that highway programs covering a pe- 
\riod of years be set up well in advance 
|and carefully budgeted. Adjustments to 


that is intended 


is the only tire 
methods can readily be made as develop- for softness. It 
|ments may require. 


t 


| istration, and ‘as a guide in determining | 
| the kind and extent of improvement, all 
| highways should, as far as praciicable, 
be classified according to the character- 
istics of their prevailing traffic as to 
origin, destination, and importance. 
Classifications usually applicable are: 

(a) General use highways (including 
urban streets which form part of such 
highways): (1) Primary or national 
| highways; (2) secondary, departmer.tai, 
provincial or, in countries of smaller 
geographical area, county highways. 

(b) Highways of local interest: (1) 
| Local roads; (2) urban streets (except | 
as indicated in subparagraph (a) above). 

(c) Special highways: Military roads, 
autostrades, etc. 

The first group includes the highways 
| of general use, i. e., highways which re- 
ceive traffic from a number of local roads 
or from a city or town and carry a 
considerable proportion of traffic into or 
through more than one rural jurisdic- 
tion. Every public highway should be 
definitely assigned to the appropriate 
class and responsibility therefor be fixed 


tive assurance 


GEN 
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BLOWOUT-PROOF 
q awe 


—goes a long way to make friends 
THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


| THE SOFTER 
YOUR TIRES...THE 
Safer YOU ARE... 


The palm of your hand and 
ball of your foot are upholstered 
thickly with soft tissue. Anything 


to grip and cling 


on hard surfaces must be soft. 
The Blowout-Proof Dual Balloon 


built first of all 
runs at the only 


true low pressure recommended 
in tires today—is your one posi- 


of skid-safety. 


The skidding bill of America 
is bigger than the tire ‘bill! 


AL 


wu, BALLOON 


No Secret Here 


solve a mystery, to discover a magic formula. 


A simple explanation 
of great success 


A well known author is writing a story about A&P. 
“What,” he has asked repeatedly, “is the secret of 
A&P’s success? Why is it the largest grocer in the 
world?” 


At first he was disappointed and puzzled. : For he 
found no secret, no key to success. He had expected to 


He 


found, simply, an organization of wide-awake men hard 
at work. 


After a few weeks’ study, he has forgotten all 
about secrets of success, and he is no longer puzzled. 
But he is amazed at how much can be accomplished 
when great numbers of men work together with a com- 
mon purpose. His will not be a new story. Real success 


comes only to those who believe in what they’re doing— 
and do it. 


All A&P men believe that good food should be sold 
at low prices—and you’d be surprised to know how 
simple it is when they all work together. 


ments appearing in a, great many 


( 


Note: This is number XVIII of « series of advertise- 
newspapers. 


cat ATLANTIC & PACIFIC @ 


| kilo (2.2dbs.) and to charge at the rate 
jof approximately 50 cents for each 50| No. 23898.—Iola Cement Mills Traffic As- 
é é ; grams. In addition, such packages must | sociation, Kansas City, Mo., v. The Atchison, 
coal, in carloads, from marae ,in Pennsyl- carry the full odrinary postage for their | Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, et al. Against 
vania and West Virginia is estmoreland | destination as charged under the Brazil- | rates on cement, carloads from Chanute and 
group, to Wellsboro, Pa., found not unrea-|ian mail tariff and must be accompanied | Humboldt, Kans., and Dewey. Okla., to des- 
Prasent routes found woreasgnably long ani |DY.& declaration of contents and. value| tinations in Texas and New Mexico on the 

s for acceptance at point of destination. Texas-New Mexico Railway as unjust and 


maximum reasonable rate for the future unreasonable, undul referential 

cr over shorter routes. : (Issued by Department of Commerce.) |to intrastate rates a competitors. seen 
i 

4 


\ 


Mass., as unjust and unreasonable. 





No. 22058.—-Corning Glass Works v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Rates on bituminous 


D 1980, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


‘ 
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AUTRORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHen WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNiTeD States DAILY 


Federal Finance 
| 


Treasury Operations Banking Systems 


, juro Money 
Markets Reveal — 
~ Further Strength Neca 


Federal Reserve Bank of | 
New York Describes Trend ' 


| 

urr ket in vi as, meets the modern concep-| It is easier to indicate waste than to | 
oo Nt er | fon v. cient service. |eliminate it. You know there is waste | 
Late September Natural gas has been used in this|in the production and the consumption 
country for more than a century, but of natural gas, and that there may be 
recently it has attained a prominence | avoidable waste in its production, distri- | 
far in excess of anything known in its; bution and usage. The extent and char- 
earlier history. We may consider that acter of present waste should be ascer- 


Foreign Trade 
Discount Rates — 
Of Colombia and 
; Austria Reduced 


Central Banks Announce 
New Charges; Figures En- 
forced by Other Countries 
Listed by Reserve Board 


Wide Extension of Natural Gas ‘World Congress 
By Pipe-line Systems Predicted Suggests Road 


|Resident Foreign Representative 
_ Named by Tariff Commission 


SA 
ca 
us 


‘John F. Bethune, Now Secretary, Will Maintain Head- 
| quarters at Brussels to Conduct Inquiries 


In European Countries 
‘Conclusions on Methods of | 
As evidence of the intention of the 


; raffic Are t 
Regulating Traffic ariff Commission to attach “‘great im- 


Included in Suggestions} portance to the foreign aspects of the 
: tariff,’ the Commission Oct. 15 an- 

Adopted at Session nounced the appointment of John F. 
——-___—-—— | Bethune, now Secretary of the Commis- 

sion, as its foreign representative. Mr. 

Bethune intends to assume his new dut- 


of Conservation of Fuel Emphasized by Director of 
Bureau of Mines in Address Before American 
Gas Association 


Financing Plans 


tinguished service in public affairs. He 
began his career as a volunteer soldier | 
in the Army of the United States, where 
he served throughout the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war in the campaign leading to the 
surrender of the Spanish forces at San- 
tiago de Cuba. He subsequently served 
for 10 years in various capacities with 
the Senate and the House of Representa- | 


\ [Continued from Page 1.] 


[Continued from Page 9.] Two foreign central banks, those of 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Steadiness Austria and Colombia, reduced their dis- 


and occasional strength characterized | 


the European exchanges during the last | 


“weeks of September, according to the 

* monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. South American 
currencies showed weakness, as did the 
Japanese yen. Canadian dollars con- 
tinued at a premium. The Shanghai tael 
moved upward. 

One European central bank and two 
in South America reduced their discount 
rates during the month. 

The sections of the review dealing 
with foreign exchange, gold movements, 
and central bank rate changes follow 
in full text: 

The European exchanges on the whole 
showed considerable weakness in the first 
half of September, followed by greater 
steadiness and occasionally some real 
strength. Sterling, which had averaged 
over $4.87 during August, declined to 
$4.85 31/32 on Sept. 15, recovered 
slightly in the ensuing week, but de- 
clined again below $4.86 toward the end 
of the month. French francs throughout 
the month were weaker than in August, 
touching $0.0393 only rarely. 


Trend of Reichsmarks 

Reichsmarks which averaged $0.2389- 
1/16 in August, weakened irregularly 
from $0.2387% on Sept 2 to a low of 
$0.02380%4 on the 22d, and then steadied 
at around $0.238144. Guilders declined 
2% points to $0.4025 on the 12th, after 
which they showed considerable strength, 
closing at $0.4034. In addition to the 
guilder, Austrian schillings, Swiss francs, 
Swedish crowns, and Canadian dollars, 
all stood appreciably above par. The | 


Spanish peseta fluctuated widely and to- | the : Free 
ward the end of the month it was some-| have indicated that assured supplies are|this fact t 


what above its opening position of 
$0.1063. 


The Argentine peso reached a new/| industry has received the needed financial | t : 
A| support. By creating an increased de-| duced gas is properly 


low quotation at $0.7874 on Sept. 2. 
temporary recovery to $0.84 followed on 
the 11th, but the trend has been down- 
ward since. Brazilian milreis recovered 
decidedly from $0.0970 on the 2d to 
$0.1045 on the 27th, but were still well 
below their parity of $0.1196. Intermit- 
.tent gold exports to Canada left the ex-| 
change rate comparatively unaffected, | 
and Canadian dollars ruled uninterrupt- 
edly at a premium. Though several ship- 


ments of gold arrived from Japan, the | 


yen dipped sharply around the middle |°°™t areas which may be combined to| servation by! 


of the month, but subsequently advanced | 
and closed higher than in the first part | 
of September. The Shanghai tael re- 
mained above $0.40 nearly all the last 
half of the month, marking a steady re- 
covery from $0.37% early in August. 
Withdrawals of gold from New York 
for shipment to Canada continued to 
take place in September, amounting in 
all to $7,000,000. In addition, $3,000,- 
000 was exported to Italy and $965,- 
000 to Venezuela. Receipts from South 
America and the Far East made up the 
bulk of the imports, $1,300,000 having 
arrived from Brazil, $2,300,000 from| 
Uruguay, and $1,000,000 from Vene-| 
zuela at the Port of New York, and! 
$4,200,000 from Japan and $500,000! 
from China at San Francisco. 


Earmarked Gold Increase | 


There was also a net decrease of $4,-| 
000,000 in the amount of gold held un-!| 
der earmark for foreigm account. The| 
September change in this country’s! 
gold stock through actual movements} 
and changes in earmarked gold is esti- | 
mated to have been a net gain of $3,-/ 
000,000; the net gain for the year to 
date has accordingly increased slightly | 
to $202;7000,000. 

Switzerland continued to withdraw 
gold at the Bank of England, taking 
£350,000 in September, while France, 
after a month’s interruption, again ap- 
peared as a purchaser, withdrawing 
£900,000 of gold from the bank. France 
also obtained £2,800,000 of the South 
African gold in the market during the 
past month. Gold exports from Berlin 
to Paris of about 70,000,000 reichs- 
marks were reported. 

In Europe the National Bank of 
Austria, and in South America the 
central banks of Peru and Colombia, 
lowered their discount rates during 
September. The Austrian rate was re- 
duced on the 10th to 5 per cent from 


the 51% per cent level at which it had! 


ruled since May 24. On the Ist, the 
Reserve Bank of Peru lowered its rate 
from 8 to 7 per cent, the higher rate 
having been in force since Aug. 18, 
1930. The central bank of Colombia, 
the Bank of the Republic, reduced its 
rate to 7 per cent on the 19th, the 
previous rate of 8 per cent having been 
established on May 21, 1930. 


Large Exports of Helium 
Authorized But Not Made 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
to Japan, European’ countries, 
Canada. 

The Bureau authorized exports, the 
Assistant to the Director asserted, to 
Canada, Holland, Germany, England, Ja- 
pan, “and other foreign countries.” 

Withholding the names of the pro- 
ducers, Mr. Hedges said the following 
amounts were authorized for export since 
1927: 

To Canada, 105,200 cubic feet; to 
“Japan, European countries, and Can- 
ada,” 205,000; to “Canada and other for- 
eign countries,” 200,; to Holland, 110; to 
England, 50; and to Germany, 200. 

These exports, Mr. Hedges declared, 


and 


were “almost entirely for laboratory use | 


and in scientific research.” The helium 
division of the Bureau explained that 
the gas is used in several laboratory 
rocesses because of 


culty with which it is liquefied. It was 
added that helium is necessary in the 


etting into our real stride|tained, and some comparisons should 
re che utilizat |then be made with previous conditions. 
|It is well known that your industry has 
‘not failed to consider this problem in 
|the past, and it is a matter of common 
| Knowledge that the producers and dis- 
,tributors of natural gas have already 
made much progress in solving their indi- 
| vidual problems. The present need, and 
I understand this is the opinion of your 
committee, is to find out what can be 
'done by the industry as a whole, in se- 
|curing the maximum of usefulness from 
\the natural gas produced in the United 
States. | 


‘in the utilization of our natural-gas re- 
| sources. 

| In a country like the United States, 
wherein we are accustomed to mammoth 
| achievements, we may be inclined to ac- 
cept casually the noteworthy technical 
| and econo 
sulted in the expansion of natural-gas 
distribution. About three years ago, the 
transmission of natural gas a distance 
more than 250 miles from its source 
was first accomplished, and this was 
really a noteworthy engineering feat. 
Today, this useful commodity is being 
transported twice that distance, and lines 
are being laid which will carry gas more 
than 900 miles from the points of oc- 
currence. Let us not take such out- 
standing improvements too much as a 
matter of course; the industry should 
be congratulated on its long steps for- 
ward. t 
Improvements in mechanical devices 
used in pipe-line construction have con- 
tributed_to wider distribution. Ditching 
machines have replaced pick and shovel 
methods; tractors and other machines 
especially designed for the work are used 
in handling pipe; automatic field-welding 
processes have been developed; improve- 
ments in pinve-manufacture and quality 
of material have increased our ability 


te transport gas under high pressures. | 


These are some of the engineering con- 
tributions. 


Surveys Indicate 
| Assured Supplies 


On the economic side, company-surveys 


| available to meet certain new demands; 
with this knowledge as a background, the 


;mand for steel products, the construc- 
tion of these pipe-lines has in itself 
been a factor of social and economic im- 
portance. 

Recent developments are largely as- 
sociated with three principal gas-produc- 
ing areas: The Monroe-Richland region, 
in Louisiana, serving the southeastern 
portion of the country; the territory in- 


handles, southwestern Kansas and adja- 


serve the central United States; and the 
California fields, furnishing gas for dis- 
tribution on the Pacific coast. While de- 


gion indicate the presence of major’ sup- 
plies of gas, as yet these have not been 
brought to anything like complete devel- 
;opment. From the region surrounding 
the Texas Panhandle lines are now be- 
ing built to serve Indianapolis, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and numerous 
communities in the intervening terri- 
tory. 


mic advances which have re-| 


cluding the Texas and Oklahoma Pan-| 


The production and utilization of! 


‘natural gas are so closely associated| 
with the economic well-being of other| 
| major mineral industries, that the prob- | 
‘lem of natural-gas conservation can not 
{well be considered solely within the 
|\limits of this single industry. Before 
{considering natural gas as a fuel, it 
|must be thought of as a physical agent | 
|responsible to an important degree for| 
| moving crude petroleum to the surface. 
'In this it performs a valuable service. 
Between 60 and 70 per cent of the nat- 
lural gas actually utilized is produced 
in conjunction with the output of crude| 
| petroleum, and the need for oil is aes 
an important factor in determining the} 
|quantity of gas brought to the surface. | 
|“ One of the main factors in determin- | 
ing the production rate of natural gas} 
is therefore under the control of the| 
|oil industry, which is associated with, 
| but somewhat apart from, the natural- 
}gas industry. The waste which occurs 
| between the production of natural gas, 
|and its utilization, results in part from | 
hat one industry largely de- 
termines t , 
| production, while another industry 


utilized. 


| Natural Gas of Interest 
To Carbon-black Industry 


| Because of the natural gasoline con-, 
itained within it, there may be a demand 
for natural gas entirely apart from its 
‘use as a propulsive agent in the produc- 
tion of crude petroleum, and aside from 
its fuel utility. Natural gasoline plants | 
in various oil fields have assisted con- 
the collection of gas from 
| seattered wells, and by making consider- | 
| able volumes of residual gas available at! 
|central points. The carbon-black indus- | 


|velopments in the Rocky Mountain re-| try is interested in natural gas, and each} 


lone of us is personally interested in 
|greater mileage from his automobile} 
tires resulting from the use of carbon- 
| black in tire manufacture. 


Fuel consumers are bound to be inter- | 
|ested in this natural energy source, both| 


‘as to the supply and in regard to future 
|uses. The wide development of small 
! power units within the reach of gas-dis- 


_ Upon the completion of these new, tributing systems will add to our millions 
lines, and when connections have been|of internal combustion engines. It goes 
made with some of the older systems,| without saying that the producers of 
nation-wide distribution of natural gas/other industrial and domestic fuels,’ 
will be well within the bounds of possi-| whether they be solid, liquid, or gaseous, | 
bility, and the quantity of potential en-| should not be disregarded in any con- 
ergy that can be transmitted by such| sideration of the conservation or utiliza- 
pipe-line systems may only be expressed | tion of natural gas. 

in figures so large as to remind one of Although we may be struck with the| 
astronomical computations. .. .  |extent of recent accomplishment, we| 
F Such extension of natural gas distribu- | should still consider that the natural-gas 
tion, supplementing our great electrical | industry is in its youth; your associa- 
distributing systems at points where it| tion has expressed the desire that its fu- 
is most needed, will lead to the establish-|tyre may benefit from all that may be 
ment of many new social relationships. |learned from the past. An industry built 
The dependence of numerous communi- | ypon sound investigation and interpre- | 


ties for fuel upon a single producing re- i 1 ly 
gion will focus attention upon the condi- | —— 6 et. Hees eee —" 


|tions of production and distribution in| 


| corresponding to the economic require- 
,;ments of motor transportation, and be- 


suitable conditions is an effective means | ies about the first of the new year, the 


of exercising the desired influence and 
}of assuring financial possibility of car- 
|rying out highway programs in charge 
|of lower jurisdictions having aspects of 
national concern, including special at- 
| tention to undeveloped sections. 

| 7% Provision for systematic mainte- 
{nance of all highways after improve- 
ment is an essential feature of a sound 
highway program. If proper types of 
| highways in relation to the character 
and volume of traffic are provided, main- 
|tenance costs should be less than with 
inadequate highways handling the same 
traffic. In making provision for mainte- 
;nance, however, it should be borne in 
mind that traffic on improved highways 
tends to increase rapidly, and, while the 
improvement thus benefits the users, it 
may increase the total of maintenance 
costs. For this reason maintenance of 
improved highways of general use, or at 
least any increase over the former nor- 
mal maintenance costs, Should be re- 


garded as a first charge upon the user 
revenues. 


8. The cost of constructing, improv- 
ing, and maintaining adequate highway 
systems should be distributed equitably 
in relation to the direct and indirect 
benefits derived, taking into considera- 
tion the taxable capacity of those bene- 
fited. Wide difference of conditions and 
institutions in various countries makes 


lit impossible to establish any fixed for- 


mula for general application, but certain 
conclusions based on recent trends can 
be stated: 

(a) Due to the benefits to society, 
business and property in general, the ap- 


he rate and the amount of) plication of general tax revenues to high- | 
has|way purposes is desirable and should 
he job of seeing to it that the pro-| continue, the amounts being dependent | : 
upon the needs for highways, the funds | cent opinion relative to the authority of | 


available and the demands for other pur- 
poses in the public budget. General 
taxes, carrying as they do a direct ac- 
countability to public opinion for efficient 
expenditure, are a particularly appro- 
priate source of revenue for work on 
local roads, including urban streets. 

(b) Any assessment of abutting or 
other benefited property, chiefly in ur- 
ban districts and their environs, should 
be proportional to the actual benefit to 
such property. 

(c) Up to the limit where they be- 
come an undue burden upon users of 
the highways, user taxes, including li- 
cense fees and fuel taxes, afford an im- 


| portant and increasing source of high- | 


way finance. If such taxes are made 
unduly high, or if the burdens upon vehi- 
| cle owners are unnecessarily increased by 
excessive import duties in predominantly 
agricultural, nonmanufacturing coun- 


of diminishing returns as well as deprive 
the public of the benefits of normal de- 
velopment of motor transportation. For | 
the same reasons user taxes should be) 
applied exclusively for highway pur-| 
poses. To provide uniformity over rea- | 
sonable areas they should be imposed | 
only by rules fixed by one of the higher | 
jurisdictions. To maintain the sense of 
responsibility for collection and expendi- 
ture, they should in principle be expended | 
under supervision of the collecting unit 
of government, and, at least for the pres- 
ent, only on highways of general use (in- 
cluding the sections thereof within mu- 
nicipalities). 

9. Because of the prevailing inade- 
quacy of financial resources to permit 
prompt completion of highway systems 


cause of the investment character of im- 





; that region. Communities served by | Great Britain Considers 


|natural gas will thus become interested | i 1 
|in the efficient production and utilization | Plane Line to Gibraltar 
Possibilities for the establishment . of | 


|of this fuel, and such stimulation of in- 

; terest in the elimination of waste may te : 

|eventually have nation-wide effects. “an air line between England and Gibral- | 
tar are being considered by the British! 
| government, according to a British report | 
| received in the Department of Commerce | 


Initial Steps Taken 
For Conservation Study 


A realization of these facts, and the|/from Commercial Attache Richard C,/ects, under sound administration and with 
| Subsequent maintenance provided for out 
| of current revenues. 


| appreciation of the increasing public in- Long at Lisbon, Portugal 
| terest in natural gas, led the association | ~ hel a a r th a line on the 
|to express itself definitely on the sub-| a co Mycol 


|ject of conservation. A resolution| oTtusuese coast were recently surveyed 


| adopted at the natu % = |by a seaplane of the Royal Air Force 
|New Orleans in ar od ie ee St hich spent several days at Lisbon en 
| mended that natural gas conservation be | Toute to Gibraltar, the report states. 


| made the subject of intensive survey, | (/esued by Department of Commerce.) 
;and suggested that t mene as et pea 


‘ he United States | 
| Barenn of Mines be requested to assist in) New Record Is Forecast 
| the study. 


Pursuant to this resolution s , i 
series of conferences was held aaaaen | For Cigarette Consumption 
representatives of the two organizations, | 


jand the Bureau undertook to review the | (Continued. from Page 1.1 


1 its inertness, its | 
igh conductivity of heat, and the diffi- | 


literature dealing with elimination of 
| waste in production, distribution, and 
j utilization of natural gas, in order that 
the committee might have information 
enabling it to present a plan for further 
| study at this October meeting. 

By its organic act, and through subse- 
quent legislation, the Bureau of Mines 
has been designated by the Congress to 
conduct scientific and technologie 
vestigations with a view 
mineral resources through the prevention 
lof waste, and to inquire into the eco- 
|nomic conditions affecting the mineral 
‘industries. You should bear in mind 
| the fact that the Bureau of Mines has 
no mandatory powers. It has no duty 
|of enforcement. Our only purpose is to 
|be helpful. In us you see an organiza- 
, tion created and conducted with the sole 
aim of assisting the public and the min- 


| 


as may confront them. 
_Maximum Usefulness 
Throughout Country Sought 


It is a governmental organization 
equipped to study problems of mineral- 
resource conservation from a point of 
view which insures consideration of the 


in- | 
to conserving | 


penetactare = seus pimaapneres | inter-eelationshies of he fucl-producing 

D ner be -|and fuel-consuming industries. The Bu- | 

fered in deep-sea diving activity. Some |reau of Mines neither establishes nor en- 

of the amount shipped from the United | forces any rules or regulations. It is 

rated ter taation’ af Hi Ratiocne, | nak ay eeenienine Srallable to, ansies 
- _|such an association as this. 

Eves total manee Ff poupeese srented | pleased that you, have recognized the 
since is nine, Mr, Hedges said, but} value and need of more rigid and effi- 
there was also one extension of a per-| cient conservation of natural resources. 
mit for a shipment to Canada of 100 If you wish it, we will assist you in dis- 
cubic feet. ‘ | covering and making available the facts 

"Phe total amount which the Bureau | regarding waste of gas, and in further- 
said had been exported during the three- jing. the conservation of this important 
year period is 310,760 cubic feet. national resource. 

/ 





to assume that the margin of increase of 
the first eight months of 1930 will be 
maintained. Mr. Hill furnished the fol- 
lowing additional information: 

It has been the experience of the to- 
‘bacco industry that in times of business 
| depression or periods of great stress the 
|}consumption of cigarettes tends to in- 
crease. 
ing this depression is not easily deter- 
minable because while the total sales for 
the first eight months of the year are 


lover preceding years. 
For the last seven years prior to 1929, 


|of better than 5,000,000,000 units. The 
showed an increase of more than 9,000,- 
000,000 units over the corresponding 
period of 1928. But in 1930, there was a 
|gain in the eight-month period of less 
‘than 2,000,000000. 

Whether this falling off in the ratio 
of increase during 1930 has been due 
to the general depression or whether it 
foreshadows the possibility of ultimately 
reaching a limit of smoking capacity 
would be difficult to gauge at this time. 
It would appear that the following years 
will provide the only means of deter- 
mining the cause of the relatively sharp 
reduction in the ratio of increase during 
1930. 

In view of the fact, however, that 
cigarette consumption even gained over 
1929, which recorded a_ considerably 
higher increase over the previous year 


| than the ratio of gain for the preceding 
years, would seem to bear out the con-| 


tention that this industry is nearly shock- 
proof. 


Whether this has been true dur-! 


| larger than during 1929 the consumption | 
has not maintained the ratio of increase 


| cigarette sales for the first eight months | 
of each year have shown an average gain | 


2 t |first eight months of 1929, however, | 
eral industries of this country in solv- | 


ing such technical and economic problems: 


proved highways from which experience 
shows increasing returns in the form of 
user taxes may be expected, bond issues 
or other methods of borrowing for high- 
way construction and improvement are 
desirable in most countries. Such bond 
issues should, however, be limited to ac- 
tual requirements for economically justi- 
fied construction or improvement proj- | 


The bonds, if based 
primarily on user revenues for interest 
and redemption, which according to ex- 
perience can be fully covered by such 
revenues under favorable conditions of | 





highly developed motor transport, should | 
' nevertheless be backed by the full credit 
|of the unit of government concerned. | 
|The period of amortization of loans for | 
| highway construction should not exceed | 
the life of the improvement. When the | 
| needs for expedited highway construction | 
,; and improvement have been met, the use | 
| of bond issues should be discontinued and 
| the pay-as-you-go basis followed, espe- 
| cially when capital expenditures recur in 
‘each annual budget. 
To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 16. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 11 
Made Public Oct. 14 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,701,966.66 


388,213.14 
internal 


1,252,328.23 


Total ordinary receipts $4,609,572.13 
Balance previous day 271,222,988.55 
. .$275,832,560.68 
Expenditures 

General expenditures . $11,234,431.89 
Interest on public debt ... 280,352.82 
Refunds of receipts 101,348.87 
Panama Canal 131,144.06 
Operations in 

counts 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 
Civil-service 

fund 
Investment of trust funds 


special ac- 


550,485.96 
36,785.63 


retireme n 
59,292.18 
234,350.79 


Total ordinary expendi- 
SBOE. dccccscccscsese BIRR eee 
Other public debt expendi- 
| tures 


alah 449,129.25 
Balance today 


eeeeeee 262,755,239.23 


Total seovessenseeess +$270,832,560.68 


tries, they tend to bring to bear the law | 


{of the development. 
|be located entirely on private land along 


1,267,064.10 | 


Commission announced. 

Mr. Bethune will maintain headquar- 
ters at Brussels, the announcement 
states, and will visit capitals and indus- 
|trial centers as occasion may require, 
ifor the purpose of carrying out such 
|inquiries as to production costs, whole- 
| sale prices, etc., as the Commission re- 
| quires. a 
| The announcement of the Commission 
i follows in full text: Pe 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has announced the appointment of Mr. 
| John F. Bethune as its representative 
|in Europe. i : 
| It is evident that the reorganized Tariff 
| Commission intends to attach great im- 
| portance to the foreign aspects of the 


| tariff, The first evidence of this was 
| seen in the selection of Mr. Leland Har- 
|rison as chief of the International Re- 
\lations Division of the Commission in 
| Washington. Further evidence is found 
in the promotion\ of Mr. Bethune, for 
|many years the Secretary of the Com- 
| mission, to serve as its European repre- 
| sentative. : 
| Mr. Bethune has had a long and dis- 


State Right in Power 
Projects Is Outlined 


! 


| 


‘Jurisdiction on Nonnavi- 
gable Streams Described 
In Federal Memorandum 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Federal Power Commission on non- 
| navigable streams, Secretary Wilbur, of 
| the Interior Department, has transmitted 


| the accompanying statement by the Com- 


|mission’s executive secretary, together | 
| with a summary of the protests from va- | 


|rious States against the assertion of 
Federal authority. Secretary Wilbur 
stated that the matter would be con- 


sidered at an early meeting of the Com- | 


mission. 


“Memorandum for the Secretary of the | 
Interior: In reference to Senator Brook- 


ihart’s letter of Oct. 6 concerning the 
| opinion ; eral r 
|to the New River case in Virginia. As 
he points out, the study by the Attorney 
General did not embrace a determination 
regarding the navigability of the section 
of the river involved. That question was 
settled by the Commission on June 1, 
11927, when, after investigation by the 
War Department, a finding was made 


that this portion of the stream is not, 


“navigable waters” within the definition 
thereof in the Federal Water Power Act. 

“The proposed project comprehends a 
development of some magnitude which, 
as Senator Brookhart states, can hardly 
be considered a minor proposition. In 
this matter, however, it appears there 
may be some misapprehension since the 
opinion of the Attorney General does 
not in any manner minimize the impor- 
tance but rather points out that the con- 
stitutional authority of the central gov- 
ernment relates only to a minor phase 
The work would 


a nonnavigable stream and the only basis 
for any Federal authority rests on the 


possible effect that the discharge of | 
jwater from the plant might have on 


navigation uses some 150 miles lower 
down on the stream. It seems clear that 
the navigation interests may be safe- 
guarded readily by some. simple rules 
in respect to the plant operation and that 
the major interests in a situation of this 
kind rest with the State. The State has 


jample power to protect all essential pub- 
|lic interests and, therefore, it is not ap- 
|parent that a minor-part license “would 


surrender all of the people’s rights to the 
power company” as Senator Brookhart 


| Suggests. 


“Possibly he is not aware that the au- 


thorities of the State of Virginia se- | 
riously object to Federal interference | 


in this case and have registered vigor- 


}ous protest against the Commission as- 


suming any more control than is neces- 
sary to protect navigation. From the 
statements‘ in a letter dated May 29, 
1930, from Mr. 
Chairman of the Virginia State Conser- 
vation and Development Commission, it 
appears that the Virginia authorities feel 
they have ample laws and ability to con- | 
trol the development of their own water 
resources and that the imposition of du- 
plicating and conflicting regulation by | 
|the Government constitutes an unwar- 
;ranted encroachment upon the constitu- 
j tional rights of the State. Similar views | 


of the Attorney General relative | 


William E. Carson, | 


tives, and later became identified with 
the executive branch of the Government. 
In 1929 and in 1930 Mr. Bethune was 
named by the Governor of Virginia as 
delegate to represent the Commonwealth 
of Virginia at the annual sessions of the} 
Institute of Public Affairs. 


His experience has covered a wide} 
range of Government activities preced- 
‘ing his services for the past 11 years as 
| Secretary of the Tariff Commission. He 
| has been commended personally by Pres- | 
idents Taft, Wilson, and Coolidge. 


The Commission regards Mr. Bethune 
/as one of the best equipped persons in 
\the United States for the mission to 
| which he has been assigned, and expects 
| through his work abroad to accomplish 
much in removing misunderstanding on! 
| the part of European countries concern- | 
|ing the American tariff and its operation, 
jand in securing foreign data for the use 
|of the.Commission. It is believed that 
| Mr. Bethune’s long experience with tar- 
iff matters will prove helpful to our 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
jabroad in their discussion of American 
tariff relations with foreign government | 
officials and business interests. 
| Mr. Bethune will maintain headquar- 
{ters with an adequate staff in Brussels, 
Belgium, and will visit the capitals and 
important centers of other countries as 
occasion may require. He will carry out) 
such inquiries as to production costs, 
wholesale prices, etc., as the Tariff Com- 
mission may find necessary. He will also 
b. charged with the duty, in cooperation 
with other representatives of the United 
States abroad, of reporting all changes | 
in foreign tariffs, and especially such un- | 
‘equal impositions or discriminations as | 
may adversely affect American trade. He} 
will be in a position to explain the new 
American tariff, the meaning and pur- | 
pose of the flexible tariff provisions, and | 
the rights and privileges extended 
through them to the nationals of other 
countries, so as to avoid the complica- 
tions which sometimes arise through lack 
of adequate or accurate information. | 
It is expected that Mr. Bethune will | 
enter upon his new duties during the, 
|early part of the new year. | 


Inflation of Assets 


By Utility Is Alleged 


Federal Accountant Gives Ver-' 
sion of Transactions 
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the surplus was $2,153,065. The increase 
in capitalization from Nov. 30, 1923, to | 
Dec. 31, 1928, amounted to $30,029,362. | 
This increase in the capitalization con- | 
sisted of bonds and notes of $23,000,000. 

The increase in preferred stock was 
$5,974,400. There was no increase in 
the common stock. The surplus account 
showed an increase of $1,054,962. From 
the foregoing it is seen that while on 
Dec. 31, 1928, the bonds and preferred 
stock comprised 69 per cent of the total 
capitalization, these two classes of securi- 
ties accounted for 97 per cent of the 


period Nov. 30, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1928. 
This increase indicates that the growth 


| of the company between Nov. 30, 1923, 


ferred stock issues and that the holder 
of the common stock, the American 
Power & Light Company, committed no 
additional funds, except to the extent of 
earnings reinvested and represented by 
the increase of $1,054,962 in surplus. 
However, the increase in surplus about 
equals the amount of unrealized imputed 
interest, taking into account the cur- 
rent earnings. 
By Mr. Healy: 


the Duluth Edison Electric Company had 
outstanding $1,650,000 in capital stock, 
and that company was controlled by the 


How much of this capital stock was 
owned by the American Power & Light 
Company ? 


|son Electric Company had an outstand- 
ling capitalization of 11,500 shares of 
first preferred stock of $100 par value, 
of $1,150,000, and $500,000 of common 
stock, of which capital stocks $840,300 
of preferred and $477,800 of common 
stock were owned by the American 
Power & Light Company. These shares 
of Duluth Edison Electric Gompany were 
exchanged on or about Nov. 1, 1923, by 


common stock of the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company. 





|have been expressed by the authorities | 
| of other States, From this it may be} 
| recognized that the problem is chiefly | 
jone of harmonizing the respective juris- 
| dictions of the State and Federal ae 
'ernments so that each will be effective | 
in its proper field. 
| (Signed) “F. E. BONNER, 
“Executive Secretary.” | 


Pennsylvania Restricts 
Use of Caffeine in Drinks: 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


| drinks, it was stated orally at the Food, 
|Drug and Insecticide Administration of 
| the Department of Agriculture, and cof- 
fee and tea would not come under its | 
terms. 

The Department has jurisdiction in 
cases where the content of caffeine is 
, sufficient to be injurious to health, but 
it has no specific regulations in effect 
on the subject, it was stated. A court 
; action which was followed by a reduction 





of the amount of caffeine in a popular | 


{carbonated drink has been taken as a 
| guide by nearly all of the beverage trade, 
|it was added, and further action has 
|not been necessary. 

No case has come to the attention of 
the Department where added caffeine has 
been mixed with coffee or tea, it was 
stated. In cases where caffeine is added 


Q. You have shown that the total cap- 
ital stock increased from $1,650,000 on 
Oct. 
1923. 
crease? 

A. This increase of $27,500,000 is rep- 


Will you account for this in- 


; resented by an increase in the 7 per cent 


preferred stock in the amount of $8,000,- 
000 and in common stock in the amount 
of $19,500,000, all of which was issued 
to the American Power & Light Com- 
pany, together with $8,300,000 in mort- 
gage bonds, and $3,400,000 in notes, in 
payment for certain properties and se- 
curities. 

The analysis of growth of fixed capital 
discloses that the property turned over 
to the Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany by the American Power & Lighi 


|Company was at an amount of $17,- 


985,002 greater than cost to the latter 


‘company, and that such property was 


written up on the books of the Minnesota 


Against this write-up of $20,032,000 the 
Minnesota Power & Light Company is- 
sued to the American Power & Ligh 
Company $19,500,000 of full-paid com- 
mon stock, consisting of 1,950,000 shares 
of $10 par value per share, and the 
Minnesota Power & Light Company had 
also set up certain reserves amounting 
to $517,000 and an accounts payable of 
$15,000. 

Q. You said there was no _ increas 





ito drinks which do not normally con- 
tain any of that substance, a statement 
on the label showing the content might 
be required, the Department explained. 


e 
in the outstanding $20,000,000 of the 
common stock of the Minnesota Power & 
Light Company from Nov. 30, 1923, to 
Dec. 31, 1928, but that there was an in- 


| Peru 


| Finland (markka) 


total increase in capitalization during the | 


;and Dec. 31, 1928, was financed almost | 
exclusively by borrowed funds, and pre- | 


Q. You stated that on Oct. 25, 1923, | 


American Power & Light Company., 


A. On Oct. 25, 1923, the Duluth Edi- | 


the American Power & Light Company | 
for an equal amount of preferred and| 


25, 1923, to $29,150,000 on Nov. 30, | 


Power & Light Company as $20,032,000. | 


count rates during September according 
to an announcement Oct. 14 by the 
Federal Reserve Board which gave the 
rates in effect at all foreign central 
banks on Oct. 1. The Austrian rate 
was reduced from 5% to 5 per cent on 
Sept. 10, and the rate in Colombia was 
oe from 8 to 7 per cent on Sept. 
19, 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
discount rates of foreign central banks 
in effect on Oct. 1 with the date on 
which the last change was made: 


Date 
10, 193 
1, 193 
2, 19% 
4, 1930 
19, 1930 
25, 1930 
19, 19380 
3, 1930 
10, 1930 
1, 1930 
3, 1929 
26, 1930 


2, 1930 
21,110 
1928 


1930 
1930 

» 1930 
1927 
1930 
1928 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 
2, 1930 
1929 
1927 
1929 

» 1930 
1930 
1930 
1930 


Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
June 
Aug. 
May 
Jan. 
May 
Oct. 


Lithuania ...... 
Netherlands 
Norway ....... sues 


ergs vetxs toes 


Spain 

Sweden ‘ 
Switzerland 
Yugoslavia 


. 

Foreign Exchange 

New York, Oct. 14—The Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York today certifie 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 


that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 


| payable in the foreign currencies are as 


shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . e 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) .....esecccce- 


14.1029 
13.9384 
-72.19 
2.9666 
26.7500 
485.7976 
2.5166 
3.9200 
23.7725 
1.2946 
17.5038 
5.2350 
40.2828 
26.7490 
11.2085 
4.4862 
5950 


France (franc) ........ 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma) ......... see 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) ... 
| Netherlands (guilder) 
| Norway (krone) . 
Poland (zloty) 
| Portugal Cescudo) ..0...ceceecs 
| Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
| Switzerland (franc) ............ 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Hong Kong (dollar) 
| China (Shanghai tael) 
| China (Mexican dollar) 
| China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentine (peso, gold) 
| Chile (peso) ; 
Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 
| Bar silver ... 


932 
99.9768 
47 2400 
73.9560 
12.0944 
77.0587 
96.5300 
36.1250 


Navy Studies Gas Effects 
In Cockpits of Airplanes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


be included so that long cross-country 
flight conditions may be reproduced. 

The tests are being conducted at the 
Anacostia Naval Air Station, the medi- 
cal officer declared, where a considerable 
number of pilots are available to make 
the test flights. 

Fighting, observation, patrol, trans- 
port, and bombing planes are to be 
flown, and whenever possible more than 
one person will be taken aloft to be sub- 
jected to the gas conditions. 

Additional work is being done to 
analyze cockpit fumes and the air in 
cockpits, Dr. White added. If it is found 
that the air in cockpits contains a dan- 
gerous percentage of gases, additional 
tests may be carried out to make certain 
that the pilot is not endangered by 


breathing confined air, he said. + 


crease of $5,974,400 in preferred stock 
of that company during that period. How 
is this increase accounted for? 

A. The increase in preferred stock 0 
|the Minnesota Power & Light Company 
from Nov. 30, 19238, to Dec. 31, 1928, is 
shown at a net figure of $5,974,400. The 
first preferred 6 per cent $100 par value 
stock decreased during this period by 
| $983,000. That is, on Nov. 30, 1923, the 
outstanding amount was _ $1,150,000, 
whereas on Dec. 31, 1928, the amount 
outstanding was $167,000. The reason 
for the decrease is due to the exchange 
of the stock for the first preferred 7 per 
cent $100 par value stock. 

The first preferred 7 per cent $100 
par value increase was $6,947,400. Two 
million dollars of this increase repre- 
sents stock issued in 1924 for property 
acquired from the American Power & 
Light Company and represents the 
amount of write-up. The $2,000,000 has, 
therefore, been issued as full-paid stock 
against a write-up in property. An ad- 
ditional issue of $2,000,000 of first pre- 
ferred 7 per cent $100 par value was 
issued in 1924 and 1925 to the American 
Power & Light Company in payment of 
$1,800,000 in cash. The difference of 
$200,000 represents the discount on sales 
of original issues of capital stock. The 
additional preferred stock, totaling $2,- 
071,700, was issued in 1925 and 1926 to 
customers and employes through sale in 
| a@ customers’ sale campaign. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 16 

< 
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State Finance 


Self“Assessment 


Of Banks Carried 


In California Act 


Corporations of State Als 
Must Compute Franchise 


Levy on Basis of Their)? 





_ Net Incomes 


By Reynold E. Blight 

Franchise Tax Commissioner of 
California 

- California levies a franchise tax on 
banks and corporations measured by net 
‘income, using the rate of 4 per cent, 
One of the distinctive features of the 
franchise tax act is the provision re- 
quiring “self-assessment” by each bank 
and corporation when making the re- 
turn. 

Within two months and 15 days after 
the close of its fiscal year each bank 
yand corporation is r d to file with 


equire le 
@he State Franchise) Tax Commissioner 
a return upon w 


hich is disclosed the net | 
income for such fiscal year. Thereupon 
the corporation is further required to 
compute the franchise tax, 


based upon 
such net income (after the deduction of 
certain offséts for taxes paid) ‘and remit 
with the return one-half of the tax so 
computed. 
This proce 
net States w 


dure differs from certain 
hich ,have adopted the 

urth method permitted under Sec. 219, 
United States Revised Statutes, which re- 
quires frome corporations only a report, 
upon which certain accounting and statis- 
tical data are given, the Tax Commis- 
sioner sending a “bill” for the franchise 
tax, based upon the information given 
and such other information as the Com- 
missioner may obtain from other sources, 

Tax Not Discriminatory 

The “self-assessment” feature has very 
definite advantages. The corporation 1s 
not left in doubt as to the amount of the. 
tax or of what elements it is composed. 
For balance sheet and budgetary pur- 
poses this advantage cannot be overes- | 
timated. 

The corporation knows that the deter- 
mination of the tax rests ‘upon specific | 
procedures and scientific principles, All 
questions of uncertainty are— temoved 
and the methods of computation being 

early defined in the law, all fear of_an 
S27. saczaienie or discriminatory 

x is @iminated. : ae 
ee is a profound satisfaction in 
knowing that the competitor on the other 
side of the town is being taxed on the 
same basis and according sto the same 
formula. Much of Ahe objection to the 

_payment of taxes vanishes when the 
taxpayer is convinced that all corpora- 
tions of the same class are being. taxed 
uniformly and without discrimination. 

Protest Procedure Easy 

-- Should the Commissioner, upon the 
audit of the return, decide that the com- 
putation is in error and an additional 
assessment is necessary, the a 
dispute and the issues in _controv 
ion definitely identified This ‘makes | 

, subsequent protest procedure and hear- 
ings in connection therewith easy and di- 
rect. It makes it-possible for the taxpayer 
to submit additional evidence in support 
of its claims or if legal fssues are in- 
volved briefs may be filed. The whole 
procedure makes for diréttness and sim- | 
vlicity. t 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
Pa. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer 15 
‘determined in the amount of, $36,259.39. 
. Of the overassessment $35,324.32 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. 


Cotton Situation 


And Bank Loans 


— | 


Alabama Institutions Advised 
To Push Collections With 
Crop Moving 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Oct, 14. 


It is important that Alabama banks | 
ush collections now that cotton is mov- | 
ing, the Superintendent of Banks, B. F 
Green, advised all of the-banks under 
his supetvision in a recent circular Ict-| 
ter. “Unless you put your rank in good 
condition now,” he wrote, “you will not 
be able to help your customers next 
Spring.” 


“Of course,” he continued, “we do not| 
urge you to make your customers sell} 


cotton on the present. low :market. Eut, 
we suggest that you encourage them 
to pool their cotton with the cotton as- 
sociation. 1 
or need the money, I sugge@t that you 
have them draw the 8%-cent per pound 
that. the association is now advancing. 
In cases where they owe you more than 
that, I suggest that you have them as- 
sign to you the residue that may be} 


due when the cotton is sold by the asso- | 
This would be better than sell- 


ciation. 4 | Si 
ing it at the present prices, in my opinion. 

“Please permit me to repeat that 
you fail to get your bank in good con- 
dition now, or before Jan._1, you ‘will 
not be in position to help your cus- 
tomers next Spring.” 


Ruling Voiding Bond | 
Issue Denied Review 


Supreme Court /Refuses to 
Rule on Oklahoma Decision 


4 
. The attempt of the Commissioners of 
Rogers County, Okla., to obtain some 
relief on bonds acquired by the county 
from ‘the City of Drumright, Okla., and 
declared void by the Supreme Court of 
Gklahoma “het with failure on Oct. 13, 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States refused to review its case by the 
denial of a petition for a weit of certi- 
orari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
fhe Tenth Circuit. The case was entitled 


Board of County Commissioners v. Bris- | 


tow Battery Co. et al., No. 136. 
‘According to the petition, the City of 
Drumright issued bonds to a value of 
$171,000 for the purpose of funding cer- 
tain items of its outstanding indebted- 
ness. Prior to issue the city had sub- 
mitted the issue to the courts and it was 
approved. The county acquired $50,000 
worth of the issue. At the time of such 


purchase Rogers County was without | 


notice of any alleged defects in the bonds 
and was an innocent bona fide purchaser 
thereof. 


\_ Subsequently, it was explained, the 


Bristow Battery Company and other tax- 


|payers protested a tax levy to pay the 


interest on these bonds on the sole 
ground that they exceeded the constitu- 
tional debt limit of the city. This con- 
tention was upheld by the State Supreme 
Court, and the bonds, 
held by Rogers County, were declared 
void. Later S. S. Ferguson \and other 
taxpayers instituted another action to 
restrain any levy of taxes whereby the 
interest might be paid out of a sinking 
fufid. This the only alleged means of 


retiring the bonds before maturity was | 


denied by the State court. 
It was-the contention of the county 
that it had been denied due process of 


law by a decision of the State court in| 


a case to which it was not a party and 
in which its interests were not repre- 
sented. The petition pointed out that as 
a result of its action the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court has declared invalid several 
millions of,dollars in municipal bonds. 


tax in favor of the above-named tax-} 
payer is determined in the amount of, 


$31.890.03. 


Where they are due you, | 


including those | 


Security Issues 


‘ 


State Budgets 


Bonds Officially Considered’ Legal 


\ 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which.issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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L & N RR unif 4s abcdeg 
L & N RR Ist & r 5%s A 2008 abcdeg 
L & N RR Ist & r 44s C 2003 abcdeg 
L&N RR At Knx&CinDiv 4s ’55 abcdeg 
L&N RR Lou Cin Lex g 4%s '31 abcdeg 
Met Ed ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF abd 
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t cons-4s '38 d 
t cons 5s '38 d 


R Pr L 4s B ’62.... 
st & r 5s F 77.. d 


Eng T &.T ist 5s A '52 

Eng T & T Ist 4%s B 61... 
Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A ’52 d 
Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s B55 d 


s 4s A ’98.. 


NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s 42 Z 
NY-C & H Rr&imp 4%s A 2013 Q4bcdeg 
NYC & HR r &imp5sC2013(NYC) adedeg 
NY C&H RAake Sh col 3%s’'98 ,abedeg 
+ NYC & StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) 31 abed 
NY C & StL RR2 &im 6s'ABC '31 abed 
NYC&StL RR rm 5%sB’75(n Co) abed 


NY Conn RR Ist 4%s A '5 
| NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A ’41,... 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92...... d 
| NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s '39.., 
NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF 


| N&W Ry Div Ist&gen 4s ’44.. ab 
| Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... 
N P Ry r & imp 4%s A 


| N Stat Pow Ist & r5s A’41... 
| N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41, 
, Ohio P Ser Ist & r 7148 A 46. 
| Or-Wash! RR&Nav tst&r 4s 61 abe 
PacG&Egé&risA ’42.. 
Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s ’37 SF. 
Penn RR cons 4s ’48. 
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Pere Marq RR 1st 4s B ’56.... 
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S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55....... 
So Ry 1st cons 5s ’94 
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4 | West El deb 5s '44..........; 
West Mary RR Ist 4s 52. ; 
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| Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s ‘47 abcedefg 121 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4\%s ‘47 abecdefg 13 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s '38.... 

| 4th Liberty Loan reg 4\%s 

U S of A Treas 3%s 47 


For Savings Bank Investment 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


‘ 
owing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
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s | tion and management of such companies 


714 | Daniel was receiver, that it was. 
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Bank Supervision 


‘Review Is Denied 
In Brokerage Case 


= —— | 
Rights of Bankrupts Who Are 
* Marginal Creditors of De- | 


funct Firm at Issue 


The rights of reclamation petitioners 
in bankruptcy, who are also marginal | 


creditors of a defunct brokerage house, | 
{te recover. specific shares of stock 
though not paying off their debit bal-| 
ance, involved in the case of Glass v.| 
Cummings, No. 291, will not be passed | 
upon by the Supreme Court of the | 


United States as a ‘result of its denial | 
Oct. 13 of a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in that case. 
. The bankrupts, according to the peti-| 
tion, conducted a stock brokerage house | 
|which failed in January, 1926. The} 
claimant, at the time of the bankruptcy, 
= the bankrupts on a marginal ac-| 
|Caunt. and his credit was secured by col- 
lateral then of the market value of $480,- | 
000, Included in this collateral were | 
3,300 shares of Ohio Fue] Corporation 
| stock then listed at $177,562. - | 

The collateral was, claimed to have} 
been pledged to a correspondent broker 
and, after bankruptcy, the claimant en- 
tered his claim for its return, alleging | 
that it was delivered to the bankrupt} 
under a verbal agreement that it should | 
not be hypothecated by them for their | 
;own indebtedness. 





the claimant, though precluded from re- | 
| covering “on the ground prayed for,” | 





of gétting the stock upon the payment} 
|of its value at the date of the bank- 
| ruptcy. | 

| 


| Ruiiew of Newuka 


- Bank Law Is Refused | 


\ 


| 
‘Supreme Court Denies Peti- 


On Validity of Statute 


A determination of the validity of a} 
State law of Nebraska, providing for, 
State regulation of trust companies, as | 
against the efficacy of the National Bank- | 
waite Act, involved in the case of Gam- | 
ble v. Daniel, No. 198, will not be made | 
by the Supreme Court of the United | 
States “as a result of the court's denial | 
of a petition for a writ of certiorari on| 
' Oct. 18, 

Review of the same case was sought | 
during the last term of the court by way | 
|of appeal over which the court failed 
to find probable jurisdiction. | 

The Nebraska statute provides for a 
State banking system, by virtue of which 
all corporations organized under tha) 
banking laws of the State are subjected 
| to ‘the control of the Department of 
| Trade and Commerce. It also empowers 
the Department to take over the opera- 


whenever its cgpital has been impaired | 
to the slightest extent or has been op- 
erated in an unsafe manner. It was con- 
tended by the State on the one hand 
that this was an an insolvency statute, 
and by the trust company, of which Mr. 


Under authority of the State law, it 
was explained in the petition,-the De-| 
partment had taken over the control of 
| the trust.company which subsequently 
| filed a petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
in which the respondent was appointed | 
| receiver. He demanded the assets of the! 
|company from the trustee appointed by 
| the Department of Trade and Commerce 
| who refused*to deliver them. The State | 
| court refused to order a transfer. Later 
}upon summary order the United States 
| District Court ordered that the transfer 
|be made and upon appeal the Circuit) 
| Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
sustained its action. 





The circuit court of appeals held that | 


was entitled to a different relief by way + 


;compensation for s 


| stituted 84.1 per e¢ 


| nonbusiness 
| taxes on motor vehie 


State Government — 
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= 
Rhode Island: Per Capita _ 
Jotal for General De- — 
partments in 1929. Ex. — 
ceeds That of 1928 


A summary of the results of a study 
of the financial statistics of the State of 
Rhode Island, for the fiscal year etding 
Nov. 30, 1929, was made public on Get, 
14 by the Department of Commerce. The 
Department’s statement follows in fall 
text: 


The per capita figures for 1929 are 
based on an estimated “population of 
680,300. These statistics_werg compiled. 
by A. E. Godfrey, State Comptroller. 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Rhode Island amounted to $6,977,781, or 
$10.26 per capita. This includes $475,- 
857, apportioiments for educatiq to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1928 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $9.73, and in 1917, $5.71. 
The payment. ps operation and mainte- 
nance of public service enterprises in 
1929 amounted to $17,248; favored on 
debt, $882,774; and ,outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, $5,157,805. The to- 
tal payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 
and public service enterprises, for inter- 
est’and outlays were $13,085,608. Of this 
amount $3,664 represents payments by 
a State department or enterprise to an- 
other on account of services. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whethernnade from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 
\, Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $4,442,115 was for highways, $921,- 
011 being for maintenance and $3,521,- 
104 for construction. : 


The total revenue receipts were $15,- 
471,248, or $22.74 per capita. This i 
$7,593,445 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $2,- 
435,640 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. This excess. of revenue receipts 
is refleeted in purchase of investments 
and increased cash balances, not shown 
in this summary. Of the total revenue 
receipts $3,664 represents receipts from a 
State department or enterprise on ac- 
count of services. Property and special 
taxes represented 56.4 per cent of the 
total revenue for 1929, 43.3 per cent for 
1928, and 62 per cent for 1917. The in- 
crease in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 81.4 per cent 
from 1917 té~ 1928, and 73.9 per cent 
from 1928'to 1929. The per capita prop- 
erty and special taxes were $12.82 in 
1929, $7.47 in 1928, and $4.70 in “1917 
The imcreased per capita and percentage 
of receipts of property and special taxes 
reported for 1929 was principally due 
to the very large receipts from’ inherj- 
tance taxes collected during that year 

Earnings of general departments, or 


ervices rendered by 
esented 3.8 per cent 
ue for 1929, 5.1 per 
5 per cent for 1947, 
business licenses con- 
ent of the total reve. 
nue for 1929, 40 per cent for 19 
25.3 per cent for 1917. ~~ 
Receipts from business licenses consi 
s ons 
chiefly of taxes exucted f-om neural 
and other incorporate ” companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
ee comprise chiefly 
d es and amounts 
for hunting and fishing privileges. ce 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to 3° 
19238, 


State officials, repr: 
of the total reven 
cent for 1928, and 

Business and non 


441,128 in\1929 and $1,152,373 in 


Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 441.128 in 1929 and $1,152 

The balance of the overassessment in| 
the amount of $935.07 results from the 
elimination of the report@d value of cer- 
tain shares of capital stock of a domestic 
corporation owned by the decedent since 
after investigation it is determined that 


The overassessment is caused by the | = one . 
allowance of a credit under the provi- Decisions on Petitions for Wireless 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of | 
1926, representing the amount of State | 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 


filing of the Federal estate tax return. | 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


, Jones, Garvin Furniture Co., Newton, N. C., | sas 
| requests corfstruction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 | The legal proposition presented was: | 
| w., unlimited time; also authority to instal] |The Federal Bankruptcy Act exempts 


And Broadcasting Permits Announced automatic frequency control. |from its operation, “municipal, railroad, 


Charles Smuck, Springfield, Ohio, re-| insurance and banking corporations” and 


The total funded or fixed debt o 

) . r ut- 
oye ie pl 30, 1929, was $22,616,- 
: ls amount $6,523, ‘ 

3 aa $ 000 was for 

quests construction permit, 1,500 ke., 100|S0 the quest‘on arose as to whether or | _ rhe net indebtedness. (funded or fixed 


\ w., unlimited time, also to use portable to | not the trust company was ‘a banking 


a 


( 


‘ 


the stock was of no value at the date of | 
the death of the decedent. Section 302(a), | 
Revenue Act of 1926; Article 13, Regula- | 
tions 70. 


Estate of Isaac Sanger 


Estate of Isaac Sanger, DeWitt A. | 
Davidson, Executor, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of estate tax and in- 
terest, together with an allowance for | 
“court costs, in favor of the above-named 
taxpayer is determined as follows: Over- 
assessment, $24,321.69; allowance, $45. 
The overassessment and allowance re- 
.sult from the judgment of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York, in the instant case, 
Davidson, Executor, v. Rafferty, Col- 
lector, affirmed (24 Fed. (2d) .700), 
’ Estate of Rosie Bernheimer 
Estate of Rosie Bernheimer; Fifth Ave- 
“ae Bank of New York et al., Executors, 
w York, N, Y. An overassessment of 
estate tax in favor of the above-named | 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of | 
&25,049.83. ‘ 
The overassessment is caused bY the | 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the | 
fili - of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
Estate of Blanche Joske 
EState of Blanche Joske, Frederick G. 
Oppenheimer et al., Executers, San An- 
tonio, Tex. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the above-named tax- | 
ayer is determined in the amount of 
209,705.79. 
| 





The. overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 1926, 
representing the amount of State inherit- 

-ance taxes paid subsequent to the filing 
“of the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9(a), Regulations 70. 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

St. Joseph Lgad Company, New York, 
N. Y. Overas8essments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the‘above-named 
taxpayer are determined as_ follows: 
1917, $182,209.73; 1918, $552,725.03; 
1919, $13,262.82, 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals ertered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket No. 36994. 

Estate of Eulalie Grass 
¢: 


| 





ad’ Emile Chiapella, Executors, Alta 


: i 
te of Eulalie Grass, J. F. Grass Jr.,| Railroad, Chavleston & Western Carling 


Railwa d/or Columbia, Newbe 
ma, Calif. An overassessment of estate Taurens Railroad, es 


A. Havey’s Sons Manufacturing Co, 


A. Harvey’s Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. Overassessments of 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer are determined as 
follows: Fiscal ended. Jan, 31, 1917, 
$638.72; fiscal ended Jan. 31, 1918, 
$9,998.44; period Feb. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918, 
$23,945.71; period 1919, $6,148.70; period 
1920, $7,805.11. 

Gf the overassesments $33,161.72 is 
caused by the allowance of additional de- 
ductions for depreciation since after fur- 
ther consideration it is determined that 
thedeductions allowed in prior audits of 
the case are inadequate and less than the 
reasonable allowance to which the tax- 
payer is entitled under the provisions of 
sections 12(a) Second, Revenue Act of 
1916, and 234(a) (7), Revenue Act of 
1918, and the regulations promulgated 
thereunder. 

« The balance of the overdssessments in 


the amount of $15,374.96 results from | 


adjustments of the invested capitals to 
include therein the actual cash value of 


lcertain tangible property at the time | request to withdraw application from hear- | 


paid in since after further cpnsiderafion 
of all relevant facts and, circumstances it 
is determined that such adjustments were 
er. oneously omitted in prior audits of the 
case. Sections 207; Revenue Act of 1917, 
and 326, Revenue Act of 1918; Articles 
63, Regulations 41, and 837, Regula- 
tions 45. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments the taxpayer has agreed to the dis- 
missal of a suit instituted in the United 
States Court of Claims for the recovery 
of taxes for the above taxable years in 
an aggregate amount in excess of the 
sum .of the above overassessments, 


Schedule on Unloading 
Of Bananas Suspended) 


By an order entered in Investigation 
and Suspension Docket No, 3519, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from Oct, 13, 1930, until May 13,| 
1931, the operation of schedules proposed 
to established ar allowance of 5 cents) 
per 100 pounts for unloading bananas 
at points on the Piedmont and Northern | 
Railway on shipments imported through, 


, [Continued from Page 8.) 
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| N. J., granted license, 17,300, 25,700, 34,600, Tenn., asked for construction permit, 1,20 

51,400 and 60,000 to 400,000 ke., 250 w. | ke., 75 kw., unlimited time. ‘ 
W2XBX, Bell Telephone Laboratories,| William H. Plyler, Columbia, S. C., asked 

|Inc., girplane, granted license, frequencies | for construction permit, 1,010 kc., 1,b00 w., 
1,604, 11,608, 2,302, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, | unlimited. 

| 8,650 ke., 500 w. |_E. R., J. R. and E. J. Donnald, Honea 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., Path, S. C 

Philadelphia, Pa., granted renewal of li- 1,150 ke., 5 w., daytime. 

cense, 500, 438 kc., 1 kw., unlimited time. | Jed W. Pearson, French Lick, Ind., aske 

| Central Frequency Bureau, Radio Cor-| for construction permit, 900 ke., 500 w 

| pecemion of Ae oe York City, au- | unlimited. 

thorized to~use —T% W.; 10XAL | . E. Huepers and Charles A. Jenson, 

and W10XAO, 50 w., frequencies 1,584 and | Gulf Coast Radio Station, Alvin, Tex., asked 

2,392 ke., for period Oct. 20 to 25, in con-| for construction permit, 820 ke, 15 w 

nection with departure of French flyers. | unlimited time. . : 


Applications denied: William J. Kluth Jr., Nevada, Mo., asked 


0 


d 


KGBZ, Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr., | for construction permit, 1,450 ke., 50 w. 
denied request to cancel hearing set for | unlimited time. : 
Oct. 13 for renewal of license. ‘ Sewall B. Jackson, Homphic, Fenn. asked 
, ifor construction permit, 1,210 ke. 50 w., 
WCOA, City of Pensacola, Pensacola, : limited. 
Charles Rodgers and Glenn Schuler, Mt. 


Fla., denied request to cancel hearing set | 
| for Oct. 14. 

WHEC-WABO, Hickson Electrical & Ra- | 
dio Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., denied 
request to cancel hearing Set for Oct. 14, 
| for renewal of license. 


KTRH, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., denied 


1,370 ke., 15 w., daytime. 

J. L. Williford, C. Votaw, F. H. Jennings, 
| doing business as Mt. Carnfel on the Air, 
'Mt. Carmel, Ill, asked for construction per- 
mit, 1,420 ke. 15 w., day time. 

KGCA, Charles W. Sessatey, Decorah, 
Iowa, asked for construction permit to 
| Applications dismissed: jenenge, cquignent and increase power from 

Sun Publishin Co., Jackson, Tenn.,| to 100 w. F 
asked for netanrcs le permit, 670 ke,, 1,000}, Porter Hardy Jr., Salisbury, Md., asked 
w., unlimited) time. ‘ for construction permit, 1,220 ke., 250 w., 

Griffin Grocery Co., Muskogee, Okla., unlimited, 


i i ., 1,000| Pierce M. Huff, Piedmont, S. C., asked for 

roo permit, 940 Ke., 1, | Spaatedeton permit, 1,350 ke., 100 w., day 
EORD, Frwes-Neeh ByPideassing Corp. | Dentheon Broadcasting “Stations, Iie. 
om nee ale” 1420 -— i Atlanta, Ga., asked for construction permit, 
a pene yn slenion 19e ” experimental television, 2,000 ke., 250 w., 


7 “~ time, 1 hour; night time, 1 hour. 
_ WIOD-WMBF, Isle of Dreams Broadcast- ert C. Fassio, Birmingham, Mich., asked 
irtg Corporation, Miami Beach, Fila., asked | for construction permit, experimental tele- 
for construction permit, 24% kw. night, 500 vision, 2,000 to 21,000 if 500 w., noon to 
w. with additional 500 w. experimental, 1,-| midnight daily. ; x 
300 ke., unlimited. ice, Inc., Youngstown, 


Applications denied (hearing docket): 


The following applications designated for 
hearing were denied as applicants ‘failed 
to request hearings or enter appearances. 

WCHL Rgliophone Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill, asked for modification 
of liceygse to move studio, Also requested | 
renewal of license, t i 

Burgette Haley, Irwin, Pa., asked for| Pleasant, Pa., requests construction permit, 
constguction permit, 1,420 ke., 50 w., day-|1,420 ke., 20 w., share with WIBR. (Orig- 
time. |inal application asking for 1,330 ke., 30 w., 
Post 1267, V. F. W., Universal City, Calif., '4 hours daily, set for hearing in minutes of 
asked for construction permit, 850 ke.,, Apr. 4, 1930.) 

1 kw. 4 | 

Rupert C. Wright, Paragould, Ark.,-asked | quests construction permit, 1,500 ke. 100 


| ing docket. 





Radio Electric Serv 


mental television, 2,150 ke., 5 kw., unlimited, 
Western Televisién Corp., Chicago, Ill., 

asked for construction permit, experimental 

television; any fréquency, 

watts; every day but Sunday. 
Set for hearing: 








the port of Charleston, S. C,, except on 
shipments moving in connection with the 
Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast kine 


& 


. 


for construction permit, 1,810 ke;-50 w.,|W., unlimited time. 

unlimited. asking for 1,340 ke., 50 w., unlimited time, 
Robert L. Gay, Smackover, Ark., asked | set for hearing in minutes of June 20, 1930.) 

for construction permit, 1,500 ke. 15 w.,|" Roy Rhodes, La Grange, Ind., requests 

1 hour daily. . construcfion permit, 1,500 ke., 15 w. average, 
John R. Wade and G. N. Choate, doing bus-|10 hours per day. 

iness as Gibson Broadcasting Co., Trenton,! F. E. Garvin, M. R. Wagner and Hoke 


> 
( 


‘ 


., asked for construction permit, | 


Carmel, Ill., asked for construction permit, | 


Ohio, asked for construetion permit, experi- | C 


1,000 undis, | Oh 


Mt. Pleasant Broadcasting Station, Mt. | 


William J. Hays, Portsmouth, Ohio, re- | 


(Original .application | 


| test for location. 


| WMAY, WMAY, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., re- 
; quests construction permit to move trans- 
|mitter locally in St. Louis; install new 
|equipment; change frequency from 1,200 to 
| 1,500 ke, and hours of operation from, 
| Sharing with WIL and FKWF to unlimited. 
WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, Joplin, Mo., re- 
| Quests construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from Joplin to location not yet de- 
termined; install new equipment, change 
| frequency from 1,420 to 1,230 ke., increase 


power from 250 w. day and 100 w, night to | 


}1 kw. unlim 
| for location. 


| WIOD-WMBF, Webb Jay and Jesse H. 
| Jay, Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Co., 
| Miami Beach, Fla., requests modification of 
| license to change frequency from 1,300 to 
| 940 ke. and,“increase power from 1 kw, 
|day and 500 w night with additional 500 
|night experimental to 2% kw. day and 1 
kw. night. (Original application requesting 
change in frequency onjy was set for hear- 
|ing June 30.) 

WBAL, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co., Baltimore, Md., requests 
| modification of license to increase power 
‘from 10 kw. to 15 kw. 


| WGN-WLIE, The Tribune, Co., Chicago, 


ited; also use portable to test 


frequency control. 


WELL, Enquirer News Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich,, requests modification of construction 
| permit to install present equipment at new 
}location instead of new equipment and 
reduced power authorized on construction 
permit from 100 w..to 50 w. 


.W2XBR, Baruchrome Corp, New York, 
City, requests construction permit for new 
10-kw, equipment to replace present equip- 
ment installed and licensed as W2XBR,. 
Also asks for renewal] of license, 6,020 ke., 
|1 kw., unlimited time 


Renewal of amateur Jjcenses granted: 
W2AP, John Clifford Bylander, New York 


City. 
Weary, Alfred Eugene Sergel, New York 


ity. 
W8BGG, Frank Edward Babi - 
troit, Mich, ep ee 


W8ABT, Walter S. Pritchard, Cleveland, 


io. 

W8DIA, Ted Albert Wayman, Youngs- 

town, Ohio, 
W2BBF, Milton YT. Gilbert, New York 
(Walden). | 


len Walton F. Bostwick, Plainfield, 
| W2BR, Lester Reiss, New York City. 
W2aFJ, Harry Yahnel, Melmuetta, N. J. 
weno G Dodman, Bichmond 
we2cQpD, 
Park, N. J d 
W2RSM, Ralph Duncan Geiser, Troy, N. Y. 
W2AYT, Louis J.Barga, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
W8ACO, Edmund S¢heer Jr., Vineland, 


‘W8ARR, Earl J, Hughes, Detroit, Mich. 





Winfield George Beék, Rosalle 


| Ill, requests authority to install automatic | 


| corporation within the meaning of the| 
jact. If it was a banking corporation, | 
| then it was not subject to bankruptcy 


debt less sinking fund assets) was $18,- 
331,647, or $26.95 per capita, In 1928 
the per capita net debt 26.7 

in 1917, $10.94. ve 1 





| proceedings and, Mr, Daniel, the receiver, | 
| was not entitled to possession of the! 
| property. | 
The Circuit Court of Appeals held that 
'the company, as organized under the 
State laws, was not a banking corpora- | 
tion (V U. S. Daily, 291). ' 


| 
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Five Labor Disputes 


Adjusted in Week 


‘Strike of [2,400 Shoe Yorkers | 
In Brooklyn Included 


A strike involving 2,400 shoe workers 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was one of the five | 
labor disputes adjusted during the week | 
jended Oct. 11, aceording to Director | 
Hugh L. Kerwin, of the Conciliation | 
Service, Department of Labor. 


Eight new cases were brought before 
the Department ,during the week for set- | 
| tlement and three of them were adjusted. 
| At the close of the week there were 47) 
strikes and 13 controversies which had | 
not reached the gtrike stage awaiting 
action by the Department. Following 
is a list of the new cases: 

Embroidery wétkers, New York City— 
Strike of 375 embroidery workers; pending; 
asked $45 and 40-hour week. 

Slate Belt Garmen factory, Roseto, Pa.— | 
Strike of 15 garment workers; pending; 
wagescut 10 per cent. 

Structural iron workers and hoisting en- 
| pincers, Bernardsville, N. J.—Strike of 34 
building craftsmen; pending; transporta- 
tion for.iron workers. 

Big Vein Coal Co., Lonaconing, Md.— 
Strike or 300 miners; pending; asked wage 
conference. 

Blind workers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa—Threat- 
| ened strike of an unreported number of 
| blind workers; pending; cause not yet 
| reported, 

Frank Desederio, Newark, N. J.—Strike 
}of 27 truck drivers; adjusted; asked in- 
crease, allowed increase of 33 per cent and 
| recognition, 
|’ Radeliff Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥—Strike | 
of 2,400 shoe workers; adjusted; agree- 
;ment; “stamp” contract signed providing 
|for abitration. 

Painters, Youngstown;.Ohio—Strike of 50 
painters; adjusted; wages; resume work 
preding negotiations on wage scale, part 
aving accepted $11 day instead of $13. 


| 
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Refunding 


The assessed valuation of pro r 
thode Island subject to ad Valcom a a 
tion was $1,393,742,141; the amou of 
State taxes levied was $1,254,368" and 
the per capita levy, $1,84. In 1928 the 


per capit. levy was $2.40, and i 
oy $ and in 1917, 


of Highway 
Bonds Urged in Idaho 


State of Idaho: 

Boise, Oct. 14. 
Proposals are being received by State 
Treasurer Byron Defenbach for refund- 
ing of portions of the 1921 State high- 


| way bond issue of $2,000,000 next year, 


These bonds were marketed at a time 
when money rates were comparatively 
high, Defenbach stated. the interest 
rate on the issue being 5 per cent. 


Under terms of the sale of the 


|bonds, they could be redeemed after 


10 years. Present indications point to 
possibility of issuance of refunding 
bonds at an interest rate of 4.25 per 
cent, Mr. Defenbach stated, which 
would represent an anual saving to 


ithe State of $15,000 in interest. 


Outstanding bonds of the State at 
present bear interest at the rate of 4 
to 5.5 per cent, the average rate being 


| 4.69 per cent. 


- 


Missouri State Treasurer — 
Suspended by Governor 


# State of Missouri: - 
Jefferson City, Ocf. 14, 

The State Treasurer, Larry Brunk, 
was suspended from office Oct. 14. by 
Governor Henry S. Caulfield, following 
an investigation of his official acts, 
which has been in progress for some 
time, 

The Finance Commissioner, S. L, 
Cantley. was named ‘y the Governor to 
serve as State Treasurer until the 
of the Attorney General has conel 
quo warranto proceedings in the State 
Supreme Court to determine whet 
Treasurer Brunk ghould be permanently 
removed from office. 

Charges against Mr. Brunk had to 
with alleged irregularities in. the 
dling of reports from the Bank 
Aurora, a State depository. ; 
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Minnesota’s Efforts to Save 
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Provisions for Supervising Use of Money 
Appropriated by Legislature Included in Re- 


organization of Governmental System 





By THEODORE CHRISTIANSON 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


increase of State taxes_is of uni- 

versal interest and appeal. It 
touches the life of every citizen, and 
upon it depends the prosperity of every 
community. 

What may. a State do to bring about 

eduction of taxation? ° 

. I may be a little old-fashioned, but 
I am ready to support the contention 
that the only way a State can reduce 
taxes is to spend less money. If less 
money shall be spent, there must be 
lodged somewhere the power to compel 
retrenchment. 

The chief weakness in the typical 

. State government is that no one has 
that power. The Governor 1s ostensi- 
bly the head of the administration. As 
often as not, however, many of the ad- 
ministrative activities are conducted 
by other elected officials, over whom he 
has no control. 

Even the departments, the heads of 
which he appoints, are only nominally 
under his control, for the law usually 
gives him no power to direct or limit 
their activities after they have been ap- 
pointed; often they hold their offices « 
for four or six years, and he for two. 
Where an activity is directed by a 
board of three with a six-year over- 
lapping term, he must serve two terms 
before he can name a majority of the 
board, and there is no assurance that 
they will follow his policies after he. 
has named them. ; , 

The Governor in a typical American 
State is the ceremonial and titular head 
of the Commonwealth, whose only real 
occupation between legislative sessions 
is to act as umpire between rival can- 
didates for political jobs, and receiving 
for his reward the umpire’s traditional, 
due. : 

During legislative sessions he can 
veto items in appropriation bills, but 
he cannot reduce them. Inasmuch as 
the Legislature usually adjourns before 
appropriation measures reach the Gov- 
ernor's office, the Chief Executive has 
the choice between approving of appro- 
priations as they come from the Legis- 
lature and suspending an activjty by 
striking out its appropriation entirely. 

Neither has the Legislature adéquate 
control over State taxes in the typical 
American Commonwealth. It can, of 
course, theoretically, either appropriate 
money or withhold it; but it usually 
has no body of authenticated informa- 
tion on which it can base its action. 
After it has made its guess, and ad- 
journed, it has no way to prevent any 
part of the money it has appropriated 
from being spent, if it guessed too high. 

The heads of departments cannot 
ordinarily be expected to exercise much 
restraint over their own expenditures ; 
for usually they conceive of an appro- 
priation as something to be spent. In 
fact, they get commendation, and some- 
times occasion surprise, if they do not 
exceed their appropriations. To expect 
them to leave any substantial unex- 
pended balance is to ask too much from 
frail humanity. 


Tn PROBLEM of how to stop the 
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The conclusion seems to be inevi- 
table, then, that the reason State ex- 
penditures continue to increase while 
Federal expenditures are being reduced 
is that while the Federal activities are 
controlled through a system which 
gives the President full power over 
every department, the typical State 
government leaves nowhere adequate 
power and practicable means to stop 
expenditures. 

The State of Minnesota has under- 
taken to remedy this defect in its gov- 
ernment. At its 1925 session, the Leg- 
islature passed a new administrative 
code, which not. only provided for a 
reorganization of the State government 
by consolidating many of its depart- 
ments and agencies, but created a bud- 
get system, which is in many respects 
unique and original. 

Those who ‘prepared the reorganiza- 
tion measure of 1925 sought to avoid 
the tactical blunders of the past. In- 
stead of proposing radical departures 
from the preexisting scheme of govern- 
ment, they submitted a plan which 
would effect consolidations and coordi- 
nation with the minimum disturbance 
to the government as it was. 

Even then, friends of some of the 
departments which were threatened 
with extinction came to the rescue in* 
the Legislature; and the bill as finally 
passed consolidated the 92 boards, bu- 
reaus and activities into 14 major de- 
partments; leaving, however, many of 
the smaller activities unattached to any 
of the 14. 

In order to enable the Governor to 
coordinate activities which the Legis- 

“Jature did not care to consolidate, the 

Legislature enacted a law giving the 
Governor the power to appoint any per- 
son holding an appointive State office 
to any additional appointive State office 
without increase of salary. 

The Legislature had declined to con- 
solidate the Department of Dairy and 
Food with that of Agriculture. Using 
the power given me by this law, I ap- 
pointed the Commissioner of ‘Agricul- 
ture as Commissioner of Dairy and 
Food, not only saving a salary, but co- 





ordinating the activities of two related 
departments which had often worked at 
cross purposes. Since then the Legis- 
lature has passed a law consolidating 
these departments. ° 

But the outstanding feature of Min- 
nesota’s reorganized government is not’ 
in the consolidation of departments and 
centralization of authority; for in 
these respects other States have gone 
much further. It is rather in a new 
and unique system of financial control. 

The budget system set up under the 
new law not only provides machinery 
for the preparation of a budget. It 
furnishes the means of compelling 
State departments to exercise economy 
in the expenditure of the money appro- 
priated to meet that budget. 


v 

Under the Minnesota plan, financial 
control is centered in the Governor. To 
assist him in carrying out his financial 
policies, three officers are provided: 
The Directer of the Budget; the Comp- 
troller and the Director of Purchases. 
The three, sitting together, constitute 
the Department of Administration and 
Finance. Actually; however, they do 
not constitute a separate department. 
Rather, they are arms of the Governor, 
through which he exercises control over 
the expenditures of the administrative 
departments. 

The Director of the Budget performs 
the duties usually appertaining to the 
budget officer, in the uWual way. He is 
ex officio director of personnel, and as 
such has authority to set up a person- 
nel system. Such a system contem- 
plates classification of positions, the 
fixing of salaries for employes in each 
class and the establishment of a method 
fot selecting persons eligible for serv- 
ice on a merit basis. ' 

It is contemplated that when such a 
system is set up appointments will be 
made from the eligible list by heads of 
departments and that the right of the 
department head to discharge a person 
so appointed at any time is absolute. 
Minnesota challenges the conception 
that a person may acquire a vested 
right in a government job. 

The Comptroller is ex officio public 
examiner, and as such makes examina- 
tions of the financial records of the 
State and municipal governments, and 
has authority to prescribe the manner 
in which those records shall be kept. 

The Director of Purchases has 
charge of all buying for the State. He 
has supervision over letting of all con- 
tracts, including contracts for road 
construction and the construction of 
buildings. 

The unique feature of the Minnesota 
system of financial control is the pre- 
audit. Under the terms of the Reor- 
ganization Act, no funds appropriated 
by the Legislature for the use of any 
State department can be used by such 
department unless it has previously 
filed with the Department of Adminis- 
tration a requisition showing the spe- 
cific purposes for which it desires to 
use such funds and the amount it de- 
Sires to use for each such purpose, and 
until the Department of Administration 
has filed a written approval of such 
requisition. 

Such requisitions must be filed quar- 
terly, or at such lesser intervals as the 
Department of Administration may des- 
ignate. State departments may file 
supplementary requisitions at any time. 

The Department of/Administration 
may grant the requisition in full, it 
may allow some items and disallow 
others, and it may reduce any item. In 
other words, it may do anything with a 
requisition except raise it. It can use 
its powers to reduce expenditures; it 

as no power to raise them. 

In the event of disagreement between 
the department and any other depart- 
ment arising out of action on a requisi- 
tion, such other department has the 
right to appeal to ‘the Governor, whose 
decision shall be final. 

A hypothetical case will serve to 
show how this system of preaudits 
works. We will suppose that the head 
of a State department gets the notion 
that he wants to buy 10 new Cadillac 
cars. In most States, if he has an ap- 
propriation large enough to cover the 
price of the cars and sufficiently gen- 
eral in its terms to permit its use for 
that purpose, the department head 
would buy the cars without asking any- 
body for permission. He could not do 
so in Minnesota under the present law. 


v 

His quarterly requisition filed with 
the Department of Administration 
would have to include the item, “10 
Cadillac ‘Automobiles, $....... " 
_ When the Comptroller spied this 
item he might call the department 
head before him and speak to him in 
this manner: “Mr. Department Head, 
we have kept in close touch with your 
department and know its needs. You 
do not need 10 new cars. Six will be 
enough for the present. If it should 
develop that you need the seventh, we 
Shall buy it later, but for the present 
you will get only six. Furthermore, we 
have conducted a survey to detemine 
the relative cost of operating motor 
cars, and we have standardized a 
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- © Judicial. Conference Active 
in Proposing Legislative Changes 


>» » Very Few Measures Approved by North Carolina Body 
Have Been Enacted Into Laws, Says Legislative Librarian 


By HENRY M. LONDON 


Legislative Reference Librarian, State of North Carolina 


State to establish a judicial con- 

ference which was created by 
chapter 244, Public Laws, 1925. It has 
at the present time 51 members em- 
bracing the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and 4 Associate Justices, 
25 Superior Court judges, the Attorney 
General and 20 practicing. attorneys 
appointed by the Governor, 1 from each 
judicial district. 

Due to the rather unwieldy size of 
the body, it is seldom that more than 
a bare quorum is present at the an- 
nual December conference. 

Very few of the numerous recommen- 
dations have been enacted into laws, 
the principal ones being those as to 
change in process and pleadings and 
limiting argument to the jury. 

Three uniform acts of the American 
Bar Association endorsed by’the con- 
ference were enacted, namely, an arbi- 
tration act, an aeronautics act and a 
veterans’ guardianship act. 

The failure by the Legislature to en- 
act into law many of the splendid rec- 
ommendations made by the conference 
is due largely to lack of a steering 
committee to appear before the Legisla- 
ture and follow through the passage 
of the measures suggested. 

Among the recommendations made 
by committees of the conference are 
the following: Creation of separate 
districts for criminal and civil cases 
and separate terms for each; special 
form of judgment in claim and delivery 
proceedings; a general jury bill; a bill 
giving the Supreme Court power by leg- 
islation similar to a bill pending in 
Congress to prescribe process, plead- 


N ORTH CAROLINA was the sixth 


ings, writs, motions, practice and pro- 
cedure; that clerks report to the judges 
twice a year on the state of their dock- 
ets, that sheriffs and constables report 
twice a year on all process in their 


‘hands; that the Attorney General su- 


pervise all clerks’ and sheriffs’ offices 
“somewhat like bank examinations”; 
that clerks’ and sheriffs’ offices be 
standardized with no duplication of 
record work; that all courts take judi- 
cial notice of United States laws and 
those of other States without proof; 
that a handbook of procedure be got 
out similar to that of Connecticut; that 
inferior courts be created; that a de- 
claratory judgments act be passed; and 
that uniform acts of the American Bar 
Association be investigated and so far 
as suitable be passed by the Legisla- 
ture. 

Nine bills with texts were’ recom- 
mended on leaving certain discretion to 
superior court judges in seritences, 
process in civil and special proceed- 
ings, alias and pluries summons, pro- 
viding jurors, selection of jurors at 
trials, grand juries, clerks to report to 
judges at each term the number of 
cases including divorce and justice of 
the peace appeals, also the failure of 
guardians, administrators, executors, 
trustees, and assignees to file reports; 
Supreme Court to have power to pre- 
scribe rules for inferior courts; and 
poverty appeals in criminal cases. 

Legislation was recommended for 
the regulation of practice by rules of 
the Supreme Court; also a complete re- 
vision of the jury system; and finally 
some latitude to trial courts in ‘per- 
mitting or limiting peremptery chal- 
lenge of jurors. : 
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cheaper car for your use. Therefore, 
Mr. Department Head, you will not get 
10 Cadillacs. We propose to buy six® 
Fords.” And he would get six Fords. 

I assume that some questions are be- 
ing asked: “Does the plan work? Does 
it save money? Does it reduce taxes?” 
Unhesitatingly I answer all these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 

Someone may ask: “Does the plan 
cause friction?” It does. If it didn’t, 
it would not be worth anything. Any 
effective budget system must cause 
friction. The budget system has 
caused friction in Washington, and it 
causes some friction in St. Paul. 

If there were no disagreement be- 
tween those who want to spend the tax- 
payers’ money and those who are 
charged with the responsibility of sav- 
ing it, it would be strong evidence that 
no serious effort was being made to 
safeguard the taxpayers’ interest. 

A budget system is a brake. A brake 
can operate only through friction. If 
the adjustment between the brake band 
and the brake drum of an automobile 
is such that there is no friction be- 
tween the two when the foot is pressed 
down onthe brake pedal, the driver 
has no means of stopping the car or 
reducing its speed; he goes into the 
ditch, and possibly to the hospital—or 
the morgue. Our efforts, therefore, are 
directed, not toward eliminating the 
friction in the budget brake, but toward 
reducing the squeak. 

And then someone else may ask; 


~ 


“Does no& your system make the Gov- 
ernor a czar?” My answer is that it 
does not give the Governor one-third of 
the power that the President exercises 
at Washington, or the Governor of Illi- 
nois at Springfield. 

The cabinet system gives the Chief 
Executive power over every detail of 
administration. Under it he can deter- 
mine the policies of the smallest bureau 
as well as of the greatest department, 
and pick its personnel. There is no- 
body to oppose his will, or to circum- 
vent his plan. He is the State. 

Under the Minnesota plan, the Gov- 
ernor’s powers, beyond those usually 
exercised by Goyernors of 


} merican 
States, extend to fiscal polic only. 


The only extraordinary control he exer- 
cises is financial. The details of ad- 
ministration are in the hands of men, 
many of whom hold six-year terms, who 
may have been appointed by his prede- 
cessor, and who may hold over into the 
administration of his successor. 

The only way in which the Governor 
can influence or control the policies of 
their departments is to limit their ac- 
tivities by curtailing their expendi- 
tures. 

Are we today raising the superstruc- 
ture of civilization so high, are we so 
adding to the weight of its burden as 
to threaten the human foundations? It 
is for statesmen, carefully, and even 
prayerfully, to consider the social con- 
sequence of adding further to the bur- 
den of government. 
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Louisiana Department:Able to Make Money 


For Government Despite Its Many Activities, 
' According to State Commissioner 





- By ROBERT S. MAESTRI 


Commissioner of Conservation, State of Louisiana 


HE PRESENT diministration of 

the Louisiana Department of 

Conservation assumed the tenure 
of office a scant 10 months ago. With 
thrift its watchword, it immediately in- 
augurated the most stringent of eco- 
nomic. measures. ’ 

The modus operandi may be summed 
up in the following: Cancellation of 
every contract and every lease deemed 
nonessential and extravagant; differen- 
tiation of the functions of each division 
to avoid duplication, and, effect the 
elimination of unnecessary employes; 
readjustment of salaries according to 
an equitable scale; discounting of all 
bills and adoption of rectilineal meth- 
ods to reduce to minimum expendi- 
tures; and checking of expense ac- 
counts of all field representatives, cul- 
minating in a one-third reduction of 
this expense. Today the Louisiana De- 
partment of Conservation is completely 
self-sustaining. 


v 

What is more—the Department 
makes money for the State of Louis- 
iana. Seven months of actual supervi- 
sion shows a cash surplus of $251,631. 
The cash surplus for the full year of 
1929 was $19,392. 

* But-this may-be rightfully deemed 
accomplishment only after a like scru- 
tiny. has been made into the functions 
of the Department. During the time 
this $251,631 was earned for the State 
of Louisiana what was being done in 
behalf of conservation? 

A. positive answer gleams from the 
record of arrests. During the first six 
months of 1930, a total of 365 arrests 
were made for violation of conserva- 
tion laws in the State. For the similar 
period in 1929 the records show 202 
arrests. 

However, the functions of the De- 
partment were not confined to merely 
prohibitive measures, but were chiefly 
concerned with encouraging the full 
usage of nature’s gifts for the: benefit 
of mankind. 

Subordinate to the administrative di- 
vision, which consists of the commis- 
sioner and secretary, there are eight 
other divisions, each having a director: 
Accounting, educational, enforcement, 
fisheries, oyster, forestry, mines, min- 
~— and wild life. SS 

clearer understanding~of the ac- 
tivities of the Department during this 
$251,631 period of profit, may be had by 
referring to a summary of the func- 
tions of each division. 

An efficient system of bookkeeping 
that meets adequately the demands of 
the entire Department. has been devel- 
oped. Its reports are made through the 
commissioner to the auditor of the 
State of Louisiana. It has proven one 
of the mainstays of the general plan 
of operation. \ 

Psychologically, this Bureau has 
been instilling into the juvenile mind 
the dual concept of landlord and ten- 
gant. The child is taught to be a good 
and grateful tenant. He is taught that 
nature is a generous landlord, demands 
no rent, and asks of him‘only wise and 
frugal use, and vigilant and continuous 
protection, of her property. . 

By thus awakening to civic con- 
sciousness the youth of the State, it is 
hoped to secure the future against  fla- 
grant misusage of Louisiana’s _re- 
sources. This division has availed it- 
self off every means for the dissemina- 
tion of the gospel. of conservation and 
is now contemplating a timely series of 
lectures that will broadcast the work of 
the Department by means of radio. 
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A museum in charge of this division 
has, been established in New Orleans. 
It is located on the famed Royal Street 
in the heart of the Vieux Carre, where 
so many thousands of visitors browse 
each year. 

The most modern type of display 
cases, stereopticon and moving picture 
machines are part of the equipment 
that has been installed during the past 
few months. ; 

To what has been said earlier in this 


article may. be added the following in- 
formation relative to enforcement: The 
area of Louisiana is 48,706 square 
miles, consisting of 28,000,000 acres; 
there are 3,397 square miles of water 
area, 4,760 square miles of land-locked 
bays. From these figures it will be 
seen that to secure effective enforce- 
ment of conservation, the disposition of 
the general public must be considered. 
This division has therefore bent jts ef- 
forts towards irstalling a respect for 


law and Order among the citizenry of — 


the State. 

Louisiana for many years ha’ been 
recognized in a special’ way for the 
number and excellent variety of fish 
taken from its waters. Our freshewater 
inland streams as well as the waters of 
the sea within the jurisdiction of the 
State, have not only supplied commer- 
cially our own people with fish food, 
but also the markets outside the State. 

Industries dependent on the fish of 
our waters have received the most care- 
ful attention and active cooperation. 
Fish hatcheries throughout the State 
have been repaired. \ 

The fish hatchery is recognized as 
one of the most essential complements 
to our various inland lakés and streams. 
It is, therefore, the intention. of the 
Department to dedicate much of its 
cash surplus to the erection of addi- 
tional ones throughout the State. 

Nowhere in the world can there be 
found a greater foundation for the oys- 
ter industry than in Louisiana; The 
most important consideration with 
which this division has been concerned 
is the extension of,desirable situations 
for oyster culture. According to sta- 
tistics gathered with this purpose in 
mind there are 409,220 acres of water 
bottoms available for oyster culture out 
of a total water area of 4,720,502 acres. 

Louisiana enjoys, the distinction of 
being the third largest producer of oys- 
ters in the United States. This division 
has-tent itself assidiously to a mainte- 
nance of such an eviable record. 
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The Division of Forestry has been 
equipped with a technical as well as a 
practical forestry director, a trained 
force of forest field men, and more than 
20- lookout towers located at strategic 
points throughout the forest aread. An 
aggressive policy has been inaugurated 
to give the forests a maximum of pro- 
tection. 

It is the present intention of the divi- 
sion to establish such regional branches 
as will render 4 more important and 
comprehensive service to the interest 
+ forestry and reforestation gener- 
ally. , 

The Division of Mines and Miner&ls 
has met the serious responsibility in- 
volved in the supervision of all opera- 
tions of gas, oil fields, sulphur and salt 
mines to the end of conserving the life 
of these and other minerals. The vari- 
ous situations that have arisen almost 
daily have necessitated -a skilled and 
conscientious corps. The work has 
been totally technical and required con- 
stant vigilance. . 

The provisions of statutory and-con- 
stitutional law have been enforced by 
the Division of Wild Life to protect and 
preserve the wild life of the State like 
all other natural resources. It has pro- 
hibited entirely the taking of wild life 
on any refuge set aside for its protec- 
tion; enforced the close seasons on all 
fur-bearing animals; and exercised 
similar control and management of all 
the bird and mammal life of the State, 
including the game and nongame birds, 
game quadrupeds and fur bearers or 
nonquadrupeds, in a word, all of Louis- 
iana’s wild. 

‘To these divisions is being added 
only in such a way as the present con- 
ditions of the Department may permit, 
a Bureau of Statistical Biological Re- 
search and Information. This Bureau 
will maintain files of all the divisions, 
complete and properly indexed. In the 
immediate future it will afford efficient 
and jnvaluable service to all who seek 

facts on Louisiana’s natural resources, 
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ward its unfortunates, especially 
where the condition of these un- 
fortunates has been brought about 
through no fault of their own. I have 
i mind especially crippled children 
whose misfortunes date from their 
irth, and those people, ald and young, 
o have had. some sort of disease or 
accident that has impaired their ability 
to work and, consequently, their earn- 
ing power. F 
One® of two things must happen: 
Either society must take care of these 
unfortunates for-the rest of their lives 
where the immediate family is unable 
to do.so, or society must do its part in 
rehabilitatiog_ through training and 


S Sear i as a whole has a duty to- 





education so that these people may 
earn enough to provide for themselves. 
Clearly the latter case is preferable, 


both from the standpoint of the self- © 


respect of the individual and from the 
cost to society as a whole. ‘ 

The State already provides for the 
blind and the deaf and the dumb as 
well as those whose misfortunes take 
a mental turn. These peoplé are not 
offenders against society. They are in 
the truest sense unfortunates, 

There is just as ‘ruch reason for .so- 


ciety training and educating a crippled’ 


child or a mature person injured in an 
accident so as to earn their-own way 
as there is for taking care of those 
classes provided for. 












